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WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


THE PRAYER.—By WILL CARLETON. 


‘7 FXWAS a night of dread in Charleston, and the air was thick | There were some who prayed God’s presence who to God had 
with fear: | long been near; 

Never yet had such a terror dropped its raven mantle here; Theve were some for kelp entreating with repentance made of fear; 

Never yet had deathly sorrow had so strange and sudden birih | There were some who raved in madness through the long and 

As upon the visitation of this tempest of the earth, murderous night; 


For the startled ground was surging as the waves of stormy | There were corses calmly waiting for a mourner’s tearful sight. 


But there sudden rose among them one of earth’s untutored ki 
One of those unlooked-for leaders whom an hou danger bii 


And he prayed—as souls are apt to, full of sympathy and lov: 

Partly to the souls around him, partly to the God above 

And he said: “I guess it’s come, Lawd—dis yer day dat’s stai 
so long— ; 

seas, | And that dark race whose religion has a superstitious trend, 

And the belfries of the churches fell like stricken forest trees, | And whose superstition clambers toward an everlasting Friend 

And the walls that long had lorded over seen and unseen foe | They were shouting in their frenzy, or in terror meekly dumb, 


Covered thick with costly ruins this tornado from below, | For they thought the opening signal of the Judgment-day had come. 


| 
| 
| For de symptoms all aroun’ here dey be mos’ ti 
, | But we ain’t quite ready yet, Lawd, neber min 
| pared ; 
| We feel safe in Thy good mercy, but we’r 
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“For you see we're mos’ly human when de grave 
comes re'lly nigh, ; 

An’ de spirit wants its freedom, but de flesh it 
hates to die! 

We've been teasin’ You for hebben all de sum 
mer long, I know; ; 

But we ain’t in half de hurry dat we was awhile 


ago. 


“When we come to look it over in de light ob 
pain an’ fear, : ; 
Dere is holes in all our armor dat at first view 
didn’t appear ; 

An’ we'd like to patch ’em over, if it’s all de 
same to You; 

Put it off a yeah, for certain—or perhaps You'd 
make it two! 


“Then we've got some poor relations who may 
neber see Thy face 

If dey do not earn de riches ob de sin-destroy- 
in’ grace ; 

Lord, protect dem wid Thy patience, jus’ de same 
like as before, 

An’ keep diggin’ roun’ dose fig-trees for anudder 
year or more! 


“Let ’em off a little longer! 
event 

Dey may recognize de season as a fine one to 
repent ! 

Dey will like Ye when dey know Ye, an’ be glad 
to enter in, 

An’ dere’s some dat’s awful good, Lawd, ef it 
wasn’t for deir sin! 


In de light ob dis 


“ Dis yer world has lots of fine folks, who is anx- 
ious, I’m afraid, 

For to pick a little longer ‘fore dey have deir 
baskets weighed ; 

Aw’ dere’d be a large major’ty who would vote, it 
must be owned, 

For to hab de world’s big fun’ral eberlastin'ly 
pos’poned ! 


“ An’ You know, O good deah Fathah, dat Your 
time is all home-made, 

Au’ a thousan’ years is nothin’ in your golden 
steel-yards weighed ; 

Keep de same ol’ footstool yet, Lawd; hol’ it 
steady, I implore! 

It ‘ll maybe suit You better if you use it jes 
once more! 


“But ob co’se our weak-eyed wisdom’s like a 
rain-drop in de sea, 

An’ we ain’t got any business to be mendin’ 
plans for Thee; 

If it’s time to leave dese quarters an’ go some- 
whar else to board, 

Make de journey jes as easy as Your justice can 
afford! 


* An’ we know You hab a fondness for de aver- 
age human soul, 

So we'll hab consid’ble courage at de callin’ ob 
de roll; 

You're our sure ‘nuff livin’ Fathah—You’re our 
fathahs’ God an’ frien’— 

To de Lawd be praise an’ glory, now an’ ever- 
more! Amen!” 


’Twas a day of peace in Charleston, after many 
days of dread, 

And the shelterless were sheltered, and the hun- 
gry had been fed ; 

And the death-invaded city through its misery 
now could grope, 

And look forward to a future fringed with hap- 
piness and hope. 


And those faithful dusky Christians will main- 
tain for evermore 

That the fervent prayers they offered drove de- 
struction from their shore ; 

And how much faith moves a mountain, or com- 
mands a rock to stay, 

Is unknown to earthly ignorance, and for only 
God to say. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiusteaten Weexty. 


The number for March 29 opens with a story 
entitled “ Konrad of Lystonfeld,” by Emma C. 
Down. It is the subject of an excellent illustration 
by AtrreD Brennan. 

“ Pippin and Tim, or Leaves from a Nursery 
Chronicle,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, is contin- 
ued, as also is “ The Colonel’s Money,” by Lucy 
©, Linuig. 

The principal illustration is entitled 


BLOWING BUBBLES. 


“The Dawn of Life” is the title of an article 
én Mus. Hernick’s geological series. “ Small-fruit 
Culture for Young People” is concluded. 

“An Easter Party,” by Marcarst E. Sanoster, 
is a seasonable article. 
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An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harper's Bazar. 





THE GREATEST OF THESE IS 
CHARITY. 

TO life is so beautiful as that which is 
spent in carrying help to one’s fellow- 
men who require help, no martyr’s death 
seems so glorious—and probably none is less 
painful—than that which is received in the 
performance of this lovely duty; for on those 
that suffer it the very face of God must shine, 


aud they are upheld above all the abysses | 





of their need by the strength of the ever- 

lasting arm that supports them there as it 

has supported them through all their work. 

Yet this beauty of deed is but an artificial 
beauty, is only a constructive sort of expia- 
tion of past ills, an averting of future ill, if 
it be done just as a matter of stern duty and 
no more, if it be not done with sympathetic 
love, with the sense of sharing the suffer- 
ing, With the full feeling that not to relieve 
the suffering is still to endure it one’s self. 
It is the sort of duty, then, with this feeling 
of personality in it, to which the poet re- 
ferred when he sang: 

* Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

Aud fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

Aud the most ancient heavens through thee are 
fresh and strong ;” 

and the other sort of duty has never had 

enough heart’s blood in it to win a poet into 

singing of it at all. 

It often becomes a question as to how 
strictly it is any one’s duty to go among the 
poor and sick and help them bear their bur- 
dens; but the moment that such going con- 
flicts with previous duties, with duties as 
daughter or sister or mother, then it ceases 
to be any sort of a duty, and becomes but a 
gratification of one’s own desires, contrary 
to duty, a form of self-indulgeuce, after all, 
not impossibly a nobler sort of self-indul- 
gence than many might be, but all the same 
an abstraction of the rights of others. The 
mother who has a family of children bas no 
right or authority to expose them to disease 
or loss of life, or others besides herself who 
love them to anxiety and sorrow, by visiting 
those poor among whow any contagious ill- 
ness exists, for she has first assumed the re- 
sponsibility of these little lives of hers, and 
is unfaithful to that earlier trust if she ex- 
poses them to danger. The wife, too, whose 
husband desires her society and cheerful 
liveliness at home, desires to have her fresh 
and free and unsaddened and unfatigued 
when he comes back, or even desires her not 
to become familiarized with the lives of 
crime, or of temptation to it, to be met too 
frequently in the quarters where great pov- 
erty and want abide, owes it to that hus- 
band to obey his wish; and that not as a 
matter of obedience, not because it is not 
right that she should go out among the sick 
and very poor for their relief, not because it 
would not be monstrous that she should not 
be willing simply to familiarize herself with 
that which others have to endure; but be- 
cause she first took the trust of her hus- 
band’s home and happiness into her hauds, 
aud the earlier duty again lies in giving his 
home all that attractiveness which will 
make it his pleasantest resort, aud to which 
he has a right by choice and ownership. 
The daughter, indeed, whose parents object 
to her work in fever districts aud others of 
the kind, owes it to them of course,as a mat- 
ter of mere obedience, to abstain from such 
work ; and moreover, as the cherished trea- 
sure of her parents, it behooves her to think 
whether she gives more pleasure to these or 
nore pain to those by persisting in her small 
philanthropies against her pareuts’ wish aud 
at the cost of their distress. 

But outside of these individuals there are 
au army of others who can carry help to the 
poor and give injury to none, and it is into 
their lives that the beauty of this well-doing 
comes. Instead of gay mornings on the 
street, or in the shops, or among picture- 
galleries, or in friends’ drawing-rooms; in- 
stead of musical matinées and tive-o’clock 
teas with pretty dresses; instead of lounging 
for comfortable hours among cushions with 
novels and boubous; instead of spaces of 
piquant gossip—instead of all this gay varie- 
ty of pleasure, those who live their lives of 
loving duty find a greater pleasure, a deep 
joy, in ministering to them who otherwise 
must suffer still more bitterly than they do, 
in encountering heart-rending sights quite 
outside of the domain of art, with squalor 
and rags and filth and foul smells and scenes 
to startle all the nerves and half to break 
the heart. And it is not self-sacrifice that 
these well-doers are making; they would be 
waking a self-sacrifice to stay away from the 
possibility of wiping the burning brow, and 
wetting the parched lip, and feeding the 
hungry child, and clothing the half-naked. 
They remember too, perhaps, the words 
which tell them that inasmuch as they do 
it unto the least of these, they do it unto the 
soul that feeds the universe; and they find 
a sort of sacramental joy in every pang they 
have assuaged. There is a tablet in the 
cathedral at Londonderry, in Lreland, where- 
on is cut an epitaph describing a life dedi- 
cated to such work; and if anything could 
be tenderer or lovelier than either words or 
spirit, we have failed to find it in the records 
of good deeds or holy living: 

* Down throngh the crowded lanes and closer air, 
O friend, how beautiful your footsteps were ! 
When through the fever’s fire at last they trod 
A form was with thee like the Son of God. 
*Twas but a step for those victorious feet 
From their day’s walk into the golden street ; 
Aud those who suw that walk, so bright and brief, 


Have marked this warble with their hopes and 
griet.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
EXALTED STATIONS. 


N accomplished English writer, endeavoring 
to explain to Americans, as many have done 
before him, how it is that educated men in Eng- 
land do not feel aggrieved at giving precedence 
to versons of mere hereditary rank, gives a curi- 
ous illustration of the very habit criticised. He 
says that “no sensible Englishman ever sees in 
it a want of real consideration for himself.” The 
hosts simply employ a convenient rule, he says; 
the titled guests follow the order of their rank ; 
but the person held in the greatest esteem may 
be some one who comes in last of all. “ How 
frequently do we discern, from biographies and 
memoirs, that some untitled man, living in per- 
fect obscurity so far as the world is concerned, 
has been looked up to with unaffected deference 
by people of exalted station!” In saying this he 
seems to feel that he bas said all that was need- 
ed; and that he fully justifies this curious prac- 
tice, by which the very guest for whom the en- 
tertainment is made, instead of being placed at 
his hostess’s side and treated with honor, may 
find himself utterly subordinated to every person 
in the room who happens to count among his an- 
cestors a royal mistress or a brewer sufficiently 
wealthy to have been rewarded with a peerage. 

To the average republican mind he simply 
justifies the criticism, and prolongs that attitude 
which seems to most Americans so cringing ; and 
which does more than any one difference, per- 
haps, to transmit from one generation to‘ another 
the alienation between the two races. When 
some defender of slavery once claimed, in Dr. W. 
E. Channing’s presence, that the slaves of our 
Southern States were contented, that great moral- 
ist answered, “ You have stated the crowning argu- 
ment against the system.” It is the worst part 
of any degrading practice that it makes men ac- 
customed to its working. It may be that no sen- 
sible Englishman ever sees in this a want of con- 
sideration for himself personally—that is a small 
matter—but if he does not see in it something 
which is insulting to the dignity of human nature 
itself, he differs inconceivably from a sensible 
American, A cast-iron etiquette like this puts a 
ceremony above a man; a descent above a char- 
acter; and above all, a social rule above that in- 
stinct of hospitality which bids even the Bedouin 
Arab and the American Indian give the guest the 
place of honor at his board. In the long series 
of social insults which General Grant, according 
to his chronicler, General Badeau, received in 
England, the point of disrespect lay not in the 
fact that he was the greatest general of the age 
or an ex-President of the United States, but in 
the circumstance that he was the guest for whom 
the entertainment was in most cases made. He 
being the guest, all this subordination was as 
essentially degrading as when the guests of some 
Oriental potentate are expected to enter his pre- 
sence on all fours. That, no doubt, is esteemed 
by his loyal subjects a most “convenient” ar- 
rangement, for which the king himself is “in no 
wise personally responsible.” Probably no sen- 
sible inhabitant of Madagascar or Dahomey is ever 
supposed to find it in the least objectionable ; it 
is only the tests of reason and civilization which 
make it intolerable. 

But it is in the closing sentence of the defence, 
after all, that the weakest point lies, People of 
exalted station, it is said, may often look up to 
some untitled man. In a right condition of so- 
ciety—even in a republican condition of society, 
as sixty millions of people here maintain it—how 
can there be such a thing as an exalted station ? 
lt is character that should be exalted, not station ; 
and the more the character counts for, the less 
important is the station. Where Mactiregor sits, 
there is the head of the table. This ideal may 
not yet be fulfilled anywhere, but it certainly 
comes far nearer fulfilment in this country than 
in any monarchy. What station in the United 
States could be regarded, properly speaking, as 
exalted? I can think of none except the Presi- 
dency, and even as to that such a phrase would 
seem too fulsome for truth. For although this 
post involves far more of direct personal power 
than do most thrones, yet it has no perma- 
nence; it is held by a four years’ lease, after 
which the occupant reverts to the ranks of coi- 
mon men. By our theory the President himself 
is the servant of the people, or, as the present in- 
cumbent has expressed it, “ public office is a pub- 
lic trust.” The question has been seriously raised 
by European reformers, such as Mazzini and Louis 
Biane, whether the same trust could not more fitly 
be exercised by the mere chairman of a commit- 
tee, and Mr. M. D, Conway lias of late revived this 
theory. Surely the word “ exalted station” is too 
extravagant for a function thus temporary and 
derivative ; and setting the President aside, there 
is no one else among us on whose position it could 
be fitly bestowed. We can recognize the exalta- 
tion of a great public character, but hardly of a 
“ station.” For there is no station which any 
American might not aspire to hold; and it would 
be the spirit in which he held it that made it ex- 
alted. 

This is at least the American habit of mind, 
and the interest we habitually take in what are 
called “ exalted stations” in other countries is 
like that we feel in the Blue-coat School or the 
picturesque “ Beef-eaters” who do duty at the 
Tower of London, or the powdered footmen who 
are gradually vanishing from the streets of that 
city. The English habit of mind is different; as 
Matthew Arnold has said, it worships inequality. 
I remember a poor English woman, in an Ameri- 
can city, who was thrilled with gratitude for a visit 
from a certain good-natured old lady, the widow of 
a very respectable physician, “ Only think,” she 
said, “ Mrs. came to see me; that great lady 
of rank!” 1t seemed as if one born in the Brit- 
ish Islands could not be quite contented without 
an “ exalted station” to reverence. T. W. H. 








FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXV. 


N the last article the Canton flannel under ta- 
ble-cloth was spoken of as improving the ap- 
pearance of the upper cloth, and saving the din- 
ing-table from the spots made by heated dishes ; 
this is of importance when table mats are not 
used. After all, the use of the mats is general 
upon family tables, although they are banished 
from formal feasts, 

To lay the table for luncheon, proceed as for 
breakfast. The coffee or tea equipage is to be ar- 
ranged before the seat of the mistress, a large 
tray not now being used unless for some special 
preference. Place the cups and saucers at the 
upper left, the sugar, milk, and cream about the 
centre, and the mats or stands for tea and coffee 
at the right hand; if a table-bell is used, it should 
be where the mistress can easily reach it. A ta- 
ble mat or large napkin should be at the other 
end of the table, before the master’s place, and 
others at the sides for various dishes. The old- 
fashioned caster is no longer used in the centre 
of the table, unless there is special direction given 
by the mistress ; the condiments are on the table 
in their original bottles, or in faney stands in 
flasks, When small salt-cellars are used, one is 
at each place, but the preference now is for large 
salt-cellars and fancy pepper-boxes at different 
parts of the table. A low stand of fruit or flow- 
ers is in place in the middle of the table, and 
small fancy dishes of olives, pickles, radishes, 
and the various small relishes are placed wherever 
they look well. The aspect of the table should be 
bright, and not too regular or formal. At dinner 
and large luncheons salted almonds or peanuts 
and some rich cheese have place among the rel- 
ishes; sardines, small bits of various salted fish, 
and thin slices of imported dried sausage are also 
served. 

At each place there is a napkin with a thick 
piece of bread laid on it, a knife and fork, and 
spoon if there is soup; teaspoons are laid with the 
service of the dish for which they are required, 
or placed on the family table in the usual holder, 
with the handles upward; a small piece of cha- 
mois or felt in the bottom of a glass or china 
spoon-holder often saves breakage. When more 
than one course is to be served, as many forks 
and knives as will be required are laid at first, 
if there are plenty, the forks at the left, the knives 
at the right; an extra small knife for butter is 
convenient, and a small fancy plate at the upper 
right hand for holding salt, bread, butter, and 
the various relishes is really an admirable thing. 
The water glass is at the upper front of the place, 
and any extra glass likely to be used; carafes 
full of cool, fresh water are upon the table, or 
water is poured from the pitcher by the waitress 
directly the party are seated. The water should 
always be freshly drawn, and in summer made 
cool by ice, and enough of it may be drank to 
quench the thirst. It is an error to think that 
the use of moderately cool water affects the ac- 
tion of the gastric juice in any way. Milk may 
be drank at meals, but it is a food and not a 
beverage, and has but little effect in quenching 
thirst; skim-milk and buttermilk do quench thirst 
to a degree. Tea and coffee should be served 
very hot, and hot milk always with coffee; both 
these beverages retard the digestion and assimi- 
lation of food when used excessively. All the 
dishes likely to be needed for the meal should 
either be in the dining-room or in one place in 
the kitchen being heated; unless there is a reg- 
ular dish heater, the best method is to put the 
plates into a large pan of hot water, and wipe 
them as they are needed for the table; heating 
dishes in the oven cracks the glaze, and often 
the dish. Hot plates are needed for everything 
except oatmeal, fruit, salad, raw oysters, cheese, 
and the various sweets. 

Unless special orders have been given other- 
wise, it is not well to put any food upon the ta- 
ble until the family is seated, unless raw oysters 
are served. They may be arranged in the shells 
on a plate, with a piece of lemon in the centre, 
and the small oyster fork laid across them. Two 
plates of brown bread, cut thin, buttered, and 
folded together, should be on the table to eat with 
the oysters, and an extra plate of white bread. 
Some persons serve crackers with oysters, and 
celery, or a dish of cold-slaw. Small oyster crack- 
ers are served with stewed oysters. Unless there 
is this service of oysters or of soup at luncheon, 
the various dishes composing it are brought to 
the table directly the mistress is seated. The 
hot drinks are before her, the largest dish at the 
opposite end or side of the table, and the smaller 
ones within easy reach at the sides. If the lunch- 
eou is formal, the dishes which compose each 
course are served together, and the plates are 
changed with each course, as at dinner. In waiting 
at luncheon, as at other meals, the meats or large 
hot dishes are served by the person before whom 
they@@ite placed, on plates set upon the table. 
The Waitress takes each plate from the left, and 
carriég"it on a salver, holding it at the left of 
the guest, or placing it upon the table. The tea, 
coffee, and water are placed at the right hand; 
the plates, etc., changed from the right. Kemem- 
ber it is the easiest to set things upon the table 
from the right hand, and to hold the tray at the 
left of the person who has to take anything from 
it, and it is decidedly preferable for the person 
served to take whatever is being passed from the 
tray at the left hand. As soon as the large hot 
dish is served, put the other dishes in succession 
upon the tray, and pass them as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Always pass the proper sauce with every 
dish, and take care that there is a spoon, with 
the handle toward the guest, and a fork, if it is 
needed in the service of the dish. When it is 
necessary to hold a dish in the hand, cover the 
hand with a perfectly clean napkin. Always wear 
a spotless apron, and carry a clean napkin folded 
over the arm. Be very neat in using this napkin; 
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only use it to hold the dishes with. If by any 
accident one needs wiping, have a clean towel in 
readiness at the side-table. Nothing so marks a 
slovenly waiter as the habit of polishing every- 
thing within reach with the one napkin. 

If there are crumbs upon the cloth, they can 
be removed more easily with a small napkin ora 
large silver knife than with a crumb brush, w hich 
is awkward to handle, and apt to scatter the 
crumbs, 

Finger-bowls are not generally used at ordi- 
nary luncheons, but there is no reason why they 
should be banished if they are needed. In some 
families where only one or two ladies lunch, the 
service is often made upon a large tray in the 
sitting-room. Upon the tray place a large clean 
napkin, the water glass and carafe, salt, pepper, 
bread, butter, milk and sugar if there is tea or 
coffee, a napkin, the necessary silver, and the 
luncheon itself. Carry the tray to the room 
where it is to be served, and either place the 
tray upon a table, or lay the luncheon on a cloth 
or on the table, according to directions. Be sure 
to carry at first everything required, and have 
warm dishes for hot food. Make this small 
service as carefully as at table, and remember to 
have every dish dainty and appetizing. 

Teas and suppers are served very much like 
luncheons, except that the bread is not put upon 
the napkins, but is served on the table in plates. 
In warm weather there is generally ice in the 
butter dish at all meals, and ice is used to cool 
the drinking water. As Sunday night teas are 
usually trying times for the average house-keeper, 
especially in cities, an article will be devoted to 
their service, and to the dishes appropriate for 
them. 

Suppers are generally late meals improvised 
after a busy evening or some out-door pleasuring. 
The table is laid in an informal way with the 
necessary dishes and viands, care being taken to 
have plenty of condiments and relishes, because 
the meats are generally served cold. Cheese, 
crackers, rarebits, broiled bones, oysters, cold 
meat or poultry, game, salads, crackers, and bread 
and butter are the usual dishes, all being placed 
upon the table. Gentlemen’s suppers are more 
elaborate, and where they are affairs of invita- 
tion the table should be laid as carefully as fora 
formal luncheon when tea or coffee is to be 
served, or in dinner style when wine or punch is 
to be the beverage. The service for black coffee 
should always be upon the side-table for those 
who do not wish to use wine. Malt beverages, 
cocoa, or chocolate may be used. All the small, 
hot, highly seasoned dishes are suitable, together 
with salads, oysters, rarebits, game, any sweets 
desired, and plenty of relishes. The number of 
dishes depends upon choice, but all should be 
excellent. Flowers and fruit may be used. All 
the dishes are placed on tle table at once, and 
after the first service the guests wait upon them- 
selves, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LACE DRESSES, SUMMER SILKS, ETC. 

| Fan dresses are an important feature of 

fashionable wardrobes at present, as they 
are worn all the year round, taking the place of 
grenadines for visiting toilettes in the summer, 
and serving for dress occasions in all seasons. 
Black, white, and Suéde or coffee-colored laces 
are largely imported for spring and summer, 
both in piece lace and in that with scalloped 
edges, wide enough for the length of the skirt, 
and in narrower widths for insertions and 
flounces. The French imitations of Chantilly 
Jace are most used for black dresses, and to be 
good must be all silk, with durable purling or 
other finish on the scallops. The Marquise laces 
are very fashionable, with large heavy designs 
similar to those of Spanish laces, but in very 
light meshes like those of thread lace; the gui- 
pure laces are also used, and are liked especially 
for their durability. Flowered, vine, and striped 
designs are most liked this season, with some 
times Greek squares in bands like insertion, 
while others have great wheels next the scal- 
loped edge, graduating narrower toward the top. 
The Suéde or écru laces are in Oriental or Fedora 
designs, or else in the tiny dots of point desprit. 
Valenciennes and point d’esprit laces are liked 
for white dresses. 

The fancy in black lace dresses is for entire 
black, using inexpensive black satin under the 
lace, such as a deep fall of satin surah, cut in 
points at the lower edge, and covering the founda- 
tion skirt of satin, which is finished with a satin 
pleating, or with gathered pinked frills of the 
satin; the basque is then of lace laid on sub- 
stantial satin Rhadames, which serves without 
other lining. Bands of jet galloon down the 
basque and sleeves ; a collar, cuffs, and a vest or 
plastron of jet, with wider jet bands pointed in 
the front breadths; jet ornaments catching up 
the lace drapery, or else a jetted net front for 
the skirt—are the ways in which jet is used for 
trimming black lace dresses, and most of such 
dresses have some trimming of jet. The newest 
jet front breadths have fringe ornaments made 
of strands of very fine beads of great length, or 
else short and in clusters and figures. Some of 
the lace skirts have across the front two deep 
flounces, gathered to fall in a point toward the 
middle, and as heading for each flounce a pointed 
band of jet six or seven inches wide in lattice 
design. Another flounce fills in the space at the 
foot not covered, while at the top, on the sides, 
are paniers of lace curving back to long soft 
scarfs of drapery in the middle of the back, end- 
ing in jet-fringed tassels that fall on still more 
lace. Eight lengthwise rows of jet galloon are 
down the basque over the lace, making a striped 
corsage; the scalloped edges of lace are made 
to meet in a soft vest in front, across which are 
thick ropes of jet, three below the bust and one 
at the throat, each ending in a loop that fastens 
on the left over a berry-shaped jet button. 





Pointed girdles of jet galloon with deep fringe 
attached are put across the end of the front of 
lace basques, and in keeping with this are a 
V-shaped plastron of jet, and other V’s for the 
top of each sleeve. A high collar band of jet and 
wristbands in beaded stripes will be much used. 
The sleeves of lace dresses are fuller than of any 
other fabrics, and may be gathered almost alike 
at top and bottom, or in soft puffs around the 
arm, or with only one puff at the wrists, or else 
with the deep mutton-leg cuff of jet, and the lace 
softly puffed above it. 

Ribbons are also much used with both black 
and white or Suéde laces, sometimes the entire 
dress being made up of rows of lace alternating 
with moiré ribbon arranged in bias rows on the 
whole basque and on the diagonally draped apron 
front, while the back has straight rows forming 
stripes, On other lace skirts there are four rows 
of moiré ribbon three inches wide dropping down 
each side from the belt in graduated lengths, 
shortest toward the back, each end cut in a notch, 
and jet fringe of fine beads in long slender strands 
set on to follow the shape of the notch. 

The easiest and most graceful way of making 
lace skirts is to use the scalloped skirting, gath- 
ering or pleating the top in front to the belt, let- 
ting it fall to the foot on the left, and drawing 
the right side up half its length, to be held there 
by jet ornaments. A narrower flounce crosses 
the front under the skirting, is seen on the right 
side, and then forms half the back across the 
foot. Another flounce above this is gathered 
across the top, covering the back. The satin 
foundation skirt is made fluffy at the foot by two 
pleated or gathered frills being sewed to its edges, 
and a deep satin flounce, scalloped or pointed and 
faced, falls over these before the lace is set on. 
Those who do not use the double flounces across 
the back have a single deep flounce to match that 
of the apron front, set on very full, with the top 
dropping over in Arab folds. Full paniers made 
of lace flounces, showing the scalloped edges as 
they curve away from the front, are seen on very 
youthful gowns. 

The square-meshed Russian net and the finely 
dotted point d’esprit are being used for white and 
colored lace gowns made up with gauze or moiré 
or gros grain ribbons in the ways just noted. 
The full shirred basque is seen on many of these 
dresses, with the ribbons confined to loops and 
bows in the front, amid the cascades of lace 
which are again used as trimmings, or on the 
fichu and collarette of deep lace now seen’ on 
French dresses, Lavender, yellow, brown, pale 
blue, and old-rose net dresses are made for young 
ladies, the white nets being used for graduates 
and for débutantes. 

Velvet corsages made in the Pompadour style, 
with square open neck and elbow sleeves, are 
worn with lace skirts for very dressy occasions. 
Thus apple green or the newly revived emerald 
green velvet is worn with either black or white 
lace skirts, made in a short round basque with 
the broad square neck draped with paler green 
Bengaline folds, and with tulle on which are 
pendent green beads; a Bengaline cuff is turned 
up on the elbow sleeves, and a puff of the tulle 
is inside. Golden brown, terra-cotta, and helio- 


trepe corsages of velvet are made in the same 


way,and give variety to lace toilettes. 

Tea gowns for afternoons at home are made 
of soft silks and thin woollens in graceful fash- 
ions, with adjusted back and loose fronts tied at 
the throat and left to flow. They have a demi- 
train of full straight breadths gathered across 
the tournure, just below the waist line, with two 
or three erect frills of the material doubled; the 
side forms are continuous in princesse fashion ; 
the fronts hang plain like a redingote, yet with- 
out darts, and meet the soft full front of crépe- 
line, veiling, or surah—which is most often white 
—that is shirred at the top and laps to the left 
side, fastening under the colored part of the 
gown. The sleeves may be flowing or gathered 
to a wristband, These gowns are lovely in rose 
pink, pale blue, or lavender wool crape, and are 
very elegant when made of the new light Ben- 
galines with cream ground and gay Watteau de- 
signs, garlands, knots of ribbons, overturned bas- 
kets of flowers, shepherdess hat and crook, with 
lutes, pipes, bees, birds, and butterflies. Fedora 
lace, or white China crape, or ciel blue and old- 
rose crape together, are used for the flowing 
fronts of some of these elaborate robes. Challi 
gowns with small flowered patterns have watered 
silk or velvet bands, borders, and collars; while 
India silk gowns in Pompadour stripes and colors 
have plain India silk in combination. Matinées 
of scarlet, gray-blue, or violet, and white wool 
for mornings at home, are made with a short 
pleated skirt and long jacket with loose vest in 
front. A border of the white wool is around the 
skirt, herring-boned to match the colored part. 
White high collar and wristbands are also stitched. 

The most dressy fronts of corsages have a wide 
guimpe of soft fabric at the top, with velvet re- 
vers turned over below it across the bust, and 
forming a vest. With such dresses the sleeves, 
whether only reaching to the elbows or to the 
wrists, are gathered to a band of velvet, though 
not always full at the top. For plainer dresses, 
such as tailor gowns of wool, the top of the cor- 
sage front has a négligé effect, representing a 
shirt of surah or of pongee, with full folds, 
straight or diagonal, or else it has a flat box 
pleat, with some branch stitching or herring-bone 
pattern wrought on it with silk; there is then 
below this a broad vest in masculine style, either 
double or single breasted, and rounded at the top. 
The dress goods, the vest, and shirt all differ in 
fabric, as a tan-colored Cheviot dress has a vest 
of green cloth with a pongee shirt, or a gray 
camel’s-hair costume has a red vest and cream 
surah shirt. The dress fabric is laid next the 
sides of the vest in two graduated folds, or else 
in revers from the shoulders down. 

Silver cord passementerie of either light or 
dark old silver in narrow looped or pointed pat- 





terns is put down the fronts of white wool or 


—Tennyson's ‘Elaine’? has been dramatized 


silk vests, and around the high collar in various | by Mr. Gzore@g Parsons Larurop and Mr. Har- 


wool dresses, such as green cashmere, pale violet 
crépeline, pearl gray or heliotrope cashmere, and 
also in black and dark silk dresses of Bengaline 
or of surah, Other metallic braids are of fine 
threads of copper or greenish gold, or in bright 
gold, giving the effect of the rich lampas stuffs 
when put on cream wool or soft silk vests and 
panels. 

Black silk dresses worn by young ladies have 
a guimpe and puffed sleeves of black Chantilly 
lace, with a dog-collar of green velvet, also two or 
three bands of green velvet around the arm be- 
tween the puffs. Point d’esprit net is much used 
for guimpes in black and white silk dresses, and 
it is also seen in colors used as silk muslin 
guimpes are in dresses of pale blue or rose silk 
with a high velvet collar of a darker shade. 

The Pompadour silks dotted with small flow- 
ers, or else in stripes of white, with blue or rose 
stripes holding garlands or clusters of flowers, are 
in great favor for over-dresses above plain or 
pleated faille skirts of the color most seen in the 
stripes. The Pompadour square neck is revived 
for the bodice of these dresses, and the sleeves 
are plain to the elbow, with a puff and ruffles 
falling below. The drapery is either a short 
panier on one hip and a longer apron drapery on 
the other side, or it may be a deep wrinkled apron 
front, or else it falls straight down in two scarfs 
in front, ending in a chou or a long-looped bow, 
with a panel or puffing of lace down the middle 
between these scarfs, 

New travelling suits for the Princess of Wales 
are made of rough Scotch cloths in large checks 
or stripes, with a cap of the same fabric cut in 
gores on the crown, and having a visor to pro- 
tect the eyes. 

White laces are introduced on London round 
hats—a fashion always worn by English women. 
A very large rosette of Valenciennes lace and a 
band of the lace trim a blue or brown Milan tur- 
ban with low crown and velvet-covered brim. 
Points of appliqué and of Fedora laces are laid 
on the high “ donkey’s ears” of velvet which trim 
other round hats; these velvet points are lined 
in the back with light-colored silks, The long 
scarf veil of crape or net, colored or black, is 
also seen on English round hats; these hats have 
very high crowns, made higher still by loops of 
ribbon set on top of the crown, and by ostrich 
tips that nod above the crown. 

The fancy for colored folds and ribbons inside 
dresses has brought into use large neckerchiefs 
of fancy-colored India silks in flowers and stripes 
These are shaped like a very large square collar, 
somewhat in sailor shape, with great loops and 
a fanciful bow at the throat. 

Silver girdles dropping below the waist are 
also made after English models in heavy chain 
patterns, with pendent vinaigrette, tablets, etc. 
There are also leather belts and silver clasps, 
the leather being in all fashionable shades of 
poppy, heliotrope, etc. Plain silver belts are 
shown to wear with belted dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Srern Broruers; and Le Bovuritiier Bro- 
THERS, 





PERSONAL. 


Pxesipent Exsot, of Harvard College, recog- 
nizing the importance of physical culture, will 
establish next summer a Normal School of Ath- 
letics, with a prescribed course of lectures, ex- 
ercises, and examinations, for the benefit of both 
sexes. Tuition, fifty dollars. 

—At the meeting of the New York Association 
of College Alumneze Mrs. Heien E. Backus, of 
Brooklyn, declared that the philanthropic work 
of women had heretofore been inspired by ro- 
mauce, without method, and with insufficient 
practical knowledge. College-bred women, she 
thought, should endeavor to improve the condi- 
tion of the masses rather than of the individual, 
and this by teaching sanitary laws and promot- 
ing industrial education. 

—A practical reformer has established on Four- 
teenth Street a‘ Bureau of Mending,” for bach- 
elors chiefly. He darns socks for five cents, * re- 
bosoms” shirts for thirty-five cents, aud calls 
himself the bachelor’s best friend. 

—The first meeting of the Lenten Club was 
held at the house of Professor CHak Les F. 
CHANDLER. Though the Hungarian Band dis- 
coursed melodious music, the guests refrained 
from dancing. 

—Mr. Epwin Boorta and Mr. LAWRENCE Bak- 
RETT have formed a Shakespearian dramatic part- 
nership for next autumn, and will present Ham- 
let, Lear, Macbeth, Othello, Julius Caesar, and The 
Merchant of Venice. Mr. BARRETT tells his friends 
that Mr. Booru is the greatest of American tra- 
gedians, 

—Mr. Russe. Saar writes to one of his wo- 
men customers in stocks, ‘‘I have been so dis- 
appointed during the past four years that I do 
not like to predict anything positive for the fu- 
ture, aud yet I feel that the country is rich and 
growing.” 

—The leader among the French journalists in 
this city is M. MEUNIER, of the Courrier des Htats 
Unis, who somewhat resembles in appearance 
the late Emperor NaPpoLeon the Third. He has 
a large and enthusiastic following. 

—Marble busts of the Vice-Presidents have 
been ordered at $800 apiece for the Capitol at 
Washington. The intention is that the work in 
each instance shall be done by a sculptor living 
in the State which the Vice-President repre- 
sented in the Senate. Mr. J. Q. A. Warp will 
model the bust of Mr. WILLIAM A, WHEELER. 

—Lieutenant-General SHERIDAN likes to ride 
in army ambulances. He has often been seen 
in Chicago in aun ambulance drawn by four hand- 
some mules. 

—A country club for the encouragement of 
athletic and out-door sports will be established 
on the Orange Mountain, under the direction 
of Dovueias Rosrnson, Jun., A. PENNINGTON 
WHITEHEAD, and other Jerseymen. The site 
commands a magnificent view of New York 
city and its suburbs, overlooking twenty-two 
different communities. 








RY Epwakps, of Wallack’s Theatre; and Mr. 
SipneEY Woo.vett, the elocutionist, has been 
delighting large audiences by reading the poem 
at the Madison Square Theatre. 

—Mr. Mark Twain professes to have had his 
memory greatly improved by taking lessons of 
an English expert in memory training, who 
showed him how to light up the cellar in which, 
like most people, he had stored and lost things. 

—Mr. GeorGe J. Goup, of the well- 
known capitalist, is credited with an ambition 
to become very rich on his own account, irre- 
spective of what his father may leave or give him. 

—One of the students of the Yale Theological 
Seminary is Mr. Frank R. Lucky, recently an 
actor on the boards of the Grand Opera-house, 
in this city. He did not enjoy a dramatic career 
as much as he had expected. 

—Mr. Kim-OK-Kv, leader of the progressive 
party in Corea, who was banished to the Bonin 
Islands + in very poor health. 
If his exile is continued much longer, he will 
probably succumb to the climate. He sacrificed 
high official position for what he regarded as 
the best interests of his country, and a subscrip- 
tion for his benefit is being taken up in Japan. 

—Mr. Joun V. Farwe.t, the Chicago dry- 
goods merchant, presided at a recent meeting 
of newsboys in that city, and told the young- 
sters how he made his way in the world. Mr. 
FARWELL is a brother of United States Senator C. 
B. FARWGLL, and has long been noted for his ac- 
tive interest in religious and charitable matters. 

—Congressman GLOvER, of Missouri, who 
married one of the five daughters of Mrs. Pat- 
TEN, Of Washington, is spending his honey-moon 
in San Francisco. His bride received $100,000 
in registered four per cent. bonds as a gift from 
her mother. Mrs. GLOVER has renewed some 
old acquaintances, as she lived in San Francisco 
a short time before going to Enrope with her 
sisters to complete her educaticn. The wealth 
of the family was derived from fortunate mining 
investments on the Comstock Lode by CHARLES 
PATTEN, Who was an intimate friend and asso- 
ciate of Senator Joun P. Jones, of Nevada. 

—A summer school of theology will be held 
by clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of California, at the University of the Pacitie, at 
San The will hear lectures by 
well-known Methodist preachers of the State, 
the main aim being to emphasize the great doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

— Mexico is to have a full consulate in Boston, 
the commission for it having been sent to Mr. 
ARTHUR P. CusHina, a Harvard graduate and 
Bachelor of Law, who has been studying law in 
Mexico. 

—Mrs. Josepu T. GitBert has offered to pre- 
sent the city of Milwaukee with a replica of Miss 
Wuitney’s statue of Lerr Exicsson, but with a 
different pedestal 

—EpwIn Boorg received a royal welcome at 
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San Francisco on his return after a ten years’ 
absence. Although he played Hamlet five nights 
in succession, he drew crowded houses, and on 


the first night so great was the demand that an 
auction was held, and heavy premiums were 
paid for choice seats 

Mrs. Mary CiLement Laavirtrt, of Boston, 
who represents the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, recently arrived in Hong. 
Kong, after making visits to Japan and several 
of the treaty ports of China. The novelty ofa 
woman speaking on temperance and other sub- 
jects drew large audiences wherever 
tured. 

—The march of progress in the fur East is very 
rapid. Last year it cost $30,000 to light the pal- 
ace of the King of Corea; but in a few months 
it is expected that the electric light apparatus 
imported from New York will be in use, and 
that the palace expenses for illumination will 
be reduced one-half. 

-The young Chinese Emperor, Kuane Hsi, 
who is only sixteen years old, formally as 
sumed the reins of government ou February 7. 
The same day that saw him installed in power 
also witnessed his marriage. From this time he 
is almost a prisoner of state, as etiquette forbids 
that be should venture outside his palace or be 
looked upon by vulgar eyes 

Ex-Secretary DANIEL MANNING, his wife, 
and his young daughter have sailed for Europe. 
Mr. MANNING'S friends hope that the trip will 
permanently improve his health. 

—Although for forty-three years French has 
been the official language of Tahiti, no vative of 
the islands bas yet been able to master the lan- 
guage. This is given as proof of intellectual in- 
feriority in a race which is physically far above 
the average of South-sea Islanders. 

—A lady friend of Secretary Bayarb has given 
him a ‘*smoking-chair’” of oak upholstered in 
dark brown leather, with a richly upholstered 
ley-rest. 

—The city of Seoul, in Corea, has 200,000 in- 
habitants, and is 9000 miles from New York. An 
American now residing there praises its freedom 
from the rumble of the elevated roads, and the 
jingle of the bells of the surface roads. ‘ The 
only sound [ hear is the barking of dogs, taken 
up here and there all over the city.’’ Tastes 
differ. 

—There have been more weddings in the rich 
Hebrew families of Boston this winter than ever 
before, and they have been celebrated with more 
ceremonial. Many of them have taken place 
with great ceremony in a fashionable hall, the 
rite being followed by an elaborate supper in 
courses, after which there was dancing until the 
withdrawal of the bride and groom; then an- 
other formal feast has been served, and the fes- 
tivities continued until nearly daylight. In sev- 
eral cases the cost of these entertainments, given 
by the bride’s father, has been about tive thou- 
sund dollars. 

—The many friends of Mrs. CHarves A. PLATT 
were deeply pained by the news of her death, 
which occurred recently in Paris. She was the 
daughter of the late Colonel RicHaxrp M. Hor, 
and connected on her mother’s side with the 
CorBin family of Virginia. In April last she 
was married in Florence to Mr. Piatt, the brill- 
jant young American artist. Mrs, PLatT was a 
lady of fine literary tastes, and an ardent lover 
of art, and was acquainted with many authors 
and artists of the day. She was a devout mem- 
ber of and an earnest worker in the Episcopal 
Chureb. This warm-hearted, high-minded wo- 
man will be sorely mourned by a large circle 
both at home and abroad, to whom she lad en- 
deared herself by her rare combination of head 
and heart. 


she lee- 
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DESIGN FOR DESK OR PULPIT HANGING.—Wonrxine Parrern.—From tae Sours Kensington Royat Scuoot or Art NeEpie-Woxk. 





Design for Desk or Pulpit Hanging. 


¢ Ree ground for this lectern or pulpit hanging, 
a miniature design of which was published 
in Bazar No. 13 of the current volume, is rich 
white silk, the embroidery in rich crimson and 
gold. A ground of crimson is laid between the 
medallions, and the pattern, which is worked 
separately in gold-colored silk, is then couched 
down with a gold cord at the edge, so that the 
crimson ground appears to be inlaid. A rich 
fringe of crimson, white, and gold forms the fin- 
ish for the lower edge. 





Spring Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 280. 


Tue dress illustrated in Fig. 1 is of Havana 
brown wool batiste, with darker velvet for acces- 
sories. The long draperies have revers of velvet, 
and are hung over a plain under-skirt. The 
basque has a plastron of the dress material, with 
stitched diagonal bands of the same upon it; the 
plastron is framed in velvet revers, and the collar 
and cuffs are of velvet. 

Fig. 2 shows a black and white plaid beige cos- 
tume, trimmed with bands of black velvet and 
black and white mixed braid. Three deep points 
of velvet and braid are on the wide plain space 
at the front of the pleated skirt. The front dra- 
pery is pleated at the top, and turned up from 
the bottom to form a deep revers; the square- 
cornered back is looped at the top. The pointed 
basque is trimmed with bands of braid which out- 
line a vest and cuffs, and border the bottom. 


Cashmere and Brocade Costume. 
See illustration on page 281. 


Tue dress illustrated is of mahogany red cash- 
mere, with a skirt panel and vest of velvet bro- 
cade that is figured in mahogany shades on a 
cream-colored ground. The brocade panel is in- 
serted on the left side of the kilt-pleated skirt, 
and is crossed by slanting straps of cashmere 
which are caught down by a large ornamental 
button. A short round apron is draped on the 
front, and the back has longer looped drapery. 
The basque has cashmere straps crossing the bro- 
cade vest, and brocade cuffs. 





Visiting and Reception Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 273. 


Fic. 1.—This stylish visiting toilette is of 
the new gray-blue cashmere, with a wide panel 
and bands of silk and wool brocade in flowers 
and stripes. There is a full pleating all around 
the foot of the skirt. The cashmere is pleated 
on the right side and in front, also on the left 
next the panel. The back drapery is very bouf- 
fant, beginning in pleats on the hips next the 
belt. The basque has a pleated front, and is 
double-breasted, with large flat silk buttons set 
there. The top is turned over in small brocaded 
revers, with a fichu of the soft wool set above 
it, and this opens over a négligé shirt front of 
white India silk that makes any other finish of 
white unnecessary at the throat. Bishop sleeves 
with brocaded band and cap. Gray straw hat, 
with choux of gray-blue ribbon set on most ca- 
priciously. Tan Suede gloves. Blue parasol 
with white embroidered lace frill. 

Fig. 2.—This reception toilette for a young lady 
is faille francaise in blue and white stripes, the 
white stripe being brocaded with red in a Louis 
Seize design. The front of the skirt has flounces 
of lace-like embroidery on white gauze, and there 
is a fichu of gauze similarly wrought in points on 
the edge. The skirt has a panier on one side anda 
panel on the other in the irregular fashion now in 
favor, and the train has pointed wings at the top. 
The striped corsage is low, with the neck covered 
by the fichu, and a full blue gauze Moliére plas- 
tron. Short elbow sleeves. Cream white Suéde 
gloves. Pale blue slippers and blue silk stock- 
ings. 

Fig. 3.—This graceful reception dress is made 
of pinkish-mauve faille francaise opening over 
golden lampas. The trained faille skirt is very 
full in front both below the belt and at the foot, 
and discloses on the right side a low panel of the 
lampas. A lampas revers begins toward the front 
at the belt, is caught up on the side, and widens 
toward the foot on the right. The left side is 
entirely of the faille going into the plain train. 
The pointed corsage has the faille cut down at the 
top, and the lining covered on the shoulders 
and down in a point in front with the Jampas. 
Jockeys or caps of the lampas are at the top of 
the faille sleeves, which end in a band, and a 
chou of faille is set on the inner side of the arm, 
High coiffure with light shell comb. Cream white 
gloves. Mauve faille slippers and yellow silk 
stockings. 

Fig. 4.—This Parisian costume for visiting 
shows how to combine plain French faille with 
that striped in checked pattern ; this fale is in 
plain absinthe green shades, and the velvet with 
which it is trimmed, also the corded gros grain 
ribbon on the bonnet, are of bright ruby red. 
The plain faille front covers the foundation skirt 
easily, and is caught here and there with choux 
of green faille doubled and two inches wide. 
The half-polonaise of the striped fuaille has the 
back in continuous pieces from top to bottom, 
while the front is double-breasted, cut off blunt 
and square at the end, and has two rows of large 
silk-covered buttons. A wide and full guimpe 
of the plain silk is gathered in the neck and shoul- 
ders, and disappears under ruby velvet revers, 
notched and pointed at top. Red velvet collar 
and cuffs. Capote of the plain silk, with ruby 
bows in front. Green parasol, Tan Suéde 
gloves, 
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THAT EASTER BONNET. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 
1. 

HE leaned back luxuriously against some 
b bright sofa cushions, she talked in a saucy, 
amusing way, she gave roguish glances from her 
fine gray eyes, and she was lazily eating a ¢utti- 
frutti. Mr. Winford Hollis sat near by, return- 
ing her banter, and bending toward her with such 
show of homage as a polished steel shirt front 
permits to the modern knight, and he too was 
eating a tulti-frutti. 

“Take care, Miss Leroy,” he said, as the young 
lady emphasized a remark with her spoon, “you'll 
scatter that ice over your pretty dress.” 

“Never mind,” answered Miss Leroy, gayly; 
“this is only a Lenten dress, and next Sunday 
will be Easter.” 

“Humph! a pale blue satin penitential robe, 
eh?” remarked an old gentleman, who lounged 
up and leaned on the back of the sofa. He was 
a man of sixty, with a well-preserved, sinister 
face, a languid manner, and as to dress, a tailor’s 
model, “Oh yes!” he went on, “in Lent ladies 
wear something clinging, subdued, saintly, sent out 
direct from Worth, and with a heavenly suggestion 
of angels’ wings in the fluttering of real laces, for 
—we mourn our sins. Then for entertainment 
we have music and ices; no dancing or punch, 
for—we fast and pray. Eh, Miss Leroy?” and 
he regarded her through his half-closed eyelids. 

“ Just so, Mr. Wells,” she replied, gayly. “You 
understand us women perfectly.” 

* Ah, Miss Leroy, there’s only one in the world 
whom I care to understand !” he said, with a deep 
sigh and a meaning glance. 

“ Ah, Mr. Wells, how happy she should be in 
your preference!” and she sighed deeply in return. 

Then Mrs. Isherwood, the hostess, came bus- 
tling along, and cried, “Such a naughty girl to sit 
in a corner when everybody is asking for you!” 
Whereupon Miss Leroy was borne away. 

Wells, still leaning across the sofa back, watch- 
ed the two ladies until they passed through the 
curtained doorway; then he laughed a little, 
sneered a little, and finally exclaimed : “ Lord! 
Lord! Hollis, what creatures these society women 
are! They're like mechanical dolls that can 
squeak out a set of words, courtesy, take a short 
walk, and the rest is steel, brass, and furbelows.” 

“You're a lovely child of nature to criticise 
the insincere and artificial !” answered Hollis. 

“T’ve been forty years in what the newspapers 
call our upper circles,” said Wells, “ and I’m the 
graduated pupil of these charming society wo- 
men, with their ready wit, their Paris and Lon- 
don made piety, their discreet indiscretions.” 

“Don’t you believe,” asked Hollis, “ that a wo- 
man may be fond of expensive luxury and given 
to social gayety, yet have goodness and gentle- 
ness in her nature ?” 

‘My dear boy,” replied Wells, screwing up the 
end of his waxed mustache, “can a peach be 
tossed from hand to hand yet keep its bloom ? 
Bah! no. A fashionable girl, like our lovely 
friend Miss Leroy, for instance, is like the dia- 
monds that she wears—glittering, polished, beau- 
tiful, and hard through and through.” 

Mr. Winford Hollis shrugged his shoulders and 
said: “It may be. How is a poor devil of a 
bachelor to find out ?” 

“Take the word of an old campaigner,” said 
Wells, clapping him on the shoulder. ‘“ You're 
rich, handsome, clever. Keep your freedom, my 
boy; don’t marry. Look at me!” 

“T do look at you,” answered Hollis, frankly, 
“and the sight isn’t pleasant ;” then he turned 
on his heel and wandered off to Mrs. Isherwood’s 
deserted billiard-room. There he sat down with 
his face to the wall, and his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, His cogitations were about 
Miss Leroy, and were something in this wise: 
“ Yes, she’s a heartless flirt. Why, she actually 
sighed and languished when that old Wells whis- 
pered his rubbish to her. And yet how gentle 
and womanly she looks sometimes! Pshaw! 
merely a physical accident. She happens to have 
fine eyes. By-the-way, I wish her eyes wouldn't 
haunt me; it’s very disagreeable. Humph! she'd 
marry me, perhaps, for my money; then, if a day 
of adversity comes—what then? Indifference, 
disgust, parting. No; the mother of my chil- 
iren shall never be a mercenary, selfish woman. 
I’m perhaps rather chilling and sarcastic myself 
sometimes, but then it’s such bad form to display 
sentiment and feeling. Pshaw!” he was getting 
by this time very much wrought up. “ May Le- 
roy is a cold, wicked woman of the world, fickle, 
heartless, cruel, and—” 

“Come, this won’t do, Mr. Hollis,” said a voice 
from just behind his chair. “Mrs, Isherwood 
wants everybody in the drawing-room.” 

He sprang up, faced about, and there stood 
Miss Leroy herself, her soft draperies and fair 
hair just touched by the shaded light in the room, 
her eyes meeting his steadfastly and tenderly ; in 
her face a grave sweetness. 

Hollis instantly forgot his bitter reflections, 
and cried, holding out his hands toward her, 
“May, May, I—” But the precepts of Mr. Wells 
intruded, and the lover hesitated. Whereupon 
Miss Leroy broke into a light laugh; then Hollis 
laughed too, and deftly utilizing his indiscreet 
outburst, said, in a mock-heroic fashion, “ May, 
oh, may I—have the pleasure of escorting you to 
the drawing-room ?” 

“What a delightful fraud you are!” said May, 
as she took his arm. 

* You are the delightful fraud,” he answered, 
very pointedly. 

“ Of course,” she said, saucily, “ you don’t sup- 
pose I could be earnest in any—any nonsense, 
I hope ?” 

“Oh no,” responded Hollis, with grim empha- 
sis. “Such womanly nonsense as—as affec- 
tion, for instance, I wouldn’t for a moment sus- 
pect you of, Miss Leroy. I understand, I believe, 
the length, breadth, and depth of that charming 
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illusion berhymed by old-fashioned poets as ‘ wo- 
man’s love.’” 

“Certainly,” she replied, fanning herself. “A 
woman’s love is as long as your purse, as broad 
as your lands, and as deep as—your manly truth 
and devotion.” Then she lightly trilled the be- 
ginning of a little song which, shortly after, when 
he flung out of Mrs. Isherwood’s house, Hollis 
could hear her singing in the drawing-room— 
singing with a tender simplicity that at the 
same time thrilled and angered him: 


“A king there lived in Thule 
Whon, faithful to the grave.—” 


Il. 

Even the next day, as Mr. Hollis went lounging 
through a picture-gallery, to keep from humming 
“The King in Thule,” he had to button-hole some 
people and pour out oceans of artistic cant about 
realism and low tones and middle distances. He 
was just in the midst of the veriest unmeaning 
jumble about Corot’s greens, when he saw May 
Leroy enter the place, and immediately resolved 
to avoid her carefully. In just five minutes he 
was at her side, and later they left the gallery to- 
gether. 

“Dear me! that’s over,” exclaimed May. “ Ev- 
erybody talks about those pictures, so I had to 
see them.” 

“ More social hambug—eh, Miss Leroy ?” said 
Hollis, disagreeably. 

“How much do you know about high lights 
and middle distance ?” retorted the young lady. 

“Nothing at all,” he acknowledged, savagely. 
“ Good-by ;” and he was about shutting her car- 
riage door, when she put out a detaining hand. 

“Stop. I’m going to the Water-color Exhibi- 
tion; would you like to come with me? But I 
warn you I must stop at a milliner’s on the way.” 

“Thanks, no; I have an engagement,” said 
Hollis, stiffly. But after one glance at the fleck- 
less face smiling into his he forgot the engage- 
ment, and took the seat by Miss Leroy’s side. 
They were soon driving through a modest street, 
and presently stopped before a little house, on 
the door of which appeared the legend, “ Miss 
Robinson, Milliner.” 

“There’s a box here,” said May, as she tugged 
at something under the seat. “I don’t allow the 
coachman to leave the horses ; can you help me?” 

Hollis jumped out, and jerked a big bonnet box 
into sight. May tried to take it from him, but 
he insisted. ‘No,no; I shall carry it for you.” 

“ Don’t trouble your High Mightiness,” was her 
grateful reply. 

But he carried it, after all, and at the door he 
remarked: “ How heavy it is! Bonnets in it, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, there’s so much jet and metal on every- 
thing nowadays,” she explained. 

“ And is this a famous milliner 
lis, looking at the door-plate. 

“Not at all, but the young person builds my 
head-gear at moderate prices and in a very Pa- 
risian way.” 

Presently the door was opened by a little girl, 
who, seeing a tall gentleman with a bandbox, 
became quite speechless. The coachman mean- 
while, not understanding the manceuvres, was by 
this time walking his horses several blocks away ; 
so Hollis said, “ Why can’t I go in?” 

Miss Leroy hesitated, but finally answered, 
“Certainly, you may come in with me.” Then 
she hastily ordered the child, “‘ Take this box to 
your sister.” But the load was heavy, and dropped 
from the small hands. Miss Leroy at once bent 
down, and fairly forced the box into the little 
thing’s arms, with the sharp admonition, “ Now 
don’t let it fall.” 

“ Wasn't that rather too much for her ?” asked 
Hollis. 

“ Pshaw! no,” she said, coldly, as she swept 
into a room that was at once shop and parlor. 

“ You don’t believe in spoiling the children of 
the poor, I see,” he remarked, with sarcasm. 

“ As I've told you before, I don’t believe in any 
nonsense whatever,” replied May, haughtily. 

Hollis stood noting the perfect neatness of the 
cheaply furnished room, the few pictures, orna- 
ments, and bits of color that told of an effort 
after refinement, and the array of bonnets on 
long upright rods. Presently the door opened 
noiselessly, and there glided in the milliner her- 
self,a pale, pretty young creature, who turned an 
embarrassed look upon the strange gentleman, 
then stood humbly before her tall, handsome pa- 
tron, and asked, in a soft voice, 

“Ts it about another bonnet, Miss Leroy ?” 

“ Yes,” said May, in her clear-cut tones, * some- 
thing to suit a new costume.” 

“Would vou try on some of these styles ?” 
asked the girl, taking a gauzy structure from its 
perch and fitting it upon May’s queenly head. 

* Does this become me?” said Miss Leroy, and 
Hollis saw how perfectly the delicate stuffs framed 
her blond beauty, but he saw as well the girlish- 
ness of Miss Robinson's slender figure and the 
engaging, self-forgetful look in her pretty face. 

*“ Now,” said May, “ you've quite the right no- 
tion about shape, but for shade I want an écru, 
the hat to be bordered with black, and lightened 
up with a few of those new roses you showed me 
in a rare shade of crimson. It must be delivered 
by—let me see, to-morrow will be Good-Friday— 
well, by Saturday, or, at farthest, Sunday morning 
early. I want it on Easter without fail.” 

“ Yes, 'm, P’ll do my best,” answered Miss Rob- 
inson ; “ but, please,” and she gave an embarrassed 
glance toward Hollis, “may 1 speak with you a 
moment ?” 

“ |’ve no time to-day for talk,” said May, hur- 
riedly, 

“Oh! please, please !” the milliner besought her 
in.a low voice, and very unwillingly Miss Leroy 
went toward the door, while Hollis considerately 
looked out of the window. Among several whis- 
pered sentences he heard several times repeated 
and distinctly these words: “ It’s too much, Miss 
Leroy. I can’t; oh, indeed I can’t!” 
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Then May said, imperiouslv: “Hold your 
tongue! Remember, now, that hat must be ready, 
sharp and sure. I want it for Easter morning. 
Ecru with crimson. Remember! Come, Mr. 
Hollis.” 

As Hollis followed the young empress out, he 
observed the poor little milliner. She stood clasp- 
ing and unclasping her thin hands, two great tears 
had welled up from her soft, patient eyes, and 
were coursing down those pale cheeks. Miss Le- 
roy swept out without a backward glance, and 
when Hollis took his seat in the carriage he felt 
a wild desire to appeal to her better feelings, to 
ask her in burning words to make mercy, pity, 
and love the crown of her womanhood. The 
burning words he did at length bring himself to 
say were, “ Queer little party, that milliner; seem- 
ed to be erying.” 

“Indeed!” replied May, indifferently. ‘“ Now 
for the water-colors and middle distances, Mr. 
Hollis.” 

That night Hollis came across Mr. Wells at 
Delmonico’s, and as they discussed a perfect sal- 
ad, the young man said: 

“TI was present to-day at a scene that made 
me thoughtful. A poor feeble working-girl told 
her rich patron that it was impossible to finish 
certain work in a given time, and the woman 
treated her with cold disdain, insulted her de- 
spair, and insisted on having the work at the re- 
quired moment.” 

“Just what I told you,” answered Wells; “there 
is nothing but cruelty in the woman of fashion. 
I love the poor and lowly—the pale-faced working- 
girl, the invalid mother, the honest old father 
with his mug of beer. Take some of this Green 
Seal, Hollis ; it’s uncommonly good.” 


Til. 

The more Hollis thought over the scene he had 
witnessed, the more miserable he became. By 
smoking a great many excellent Havanas, and 
riding his fine horse through the Park, he man- 
aged to pass two days without trying to meet 
May Leroy; but by Saturday evening he was 
seized with a strong desire to look again into 
that perfect blond face, and to quell the longing 
he had to conjure up very strongly the image of 
the heart-broken little milliner. ‘“ By-the-way,” 
he said to himself, “ I wonder if she has finished 
that wretched bonnet—I wonder if she is toiling 
away at itnow ?” He smoked on in deep study for 
an hour; then he left his rooms and descended 
to some basement regions, where a grimy man 
sat by the great steam-engine. He called to this 
man, and, after a short understanding, Hollis 
went back to his rooms, carrying a bundle of old 
clothes. In ten minutes he had completely dis- 
guised himself as a stooping, shabby fellow, with 
a shuffling gait, and carrying a sizable package. 
He at once started out, and walking briskly 
through the quiet streets at midnight, reached a 
small house, and the sign, “ Miss Robinson, Mil- 
liner.” There were lights within, and he rang 
at the door. It was opened cautiously by an 
oldish woman. 

“T’ve got a partickler message and a bundle 
for the milliner,” said Hollis, in a low comedy 
voice, adding vaguely, and on the chance of com- 
ing out right, “Smith’s the name.” 

“Oh, you’re from Mrs. Smith,” said the woman, 
looking athim sharply. “It’s awful late; but you 
may come in. Nellie,” she called out, “I guess 
Mrs. Smith’s sent the materials for them chil- 
dren’s spring hats.” 

The parlor was convertible into a bedroom, for 
three children were sleeping there ; and through 
an open door Hollis saw in a backroom the little 
milliner herself, pale, weary-eyed, but working 
away feverishly in the midst of a mass of fea- 
thers, flowers, and ribbons. 

“Let the man come here, mother. I can’t 
stop,” she cried; and as Hollis approached she 
said, without looking up, “ Wait a minute till I 
get this fold in the crown just right.” 

“You're putty busy, ain't se 
Hollis. 

“Oh yes,” she sighed, “for I’ve got to finish 
this bonnet for Easter if I have to set up all night 
to do it.” Then tossing over a pile of furbelows, 
she said, “Oh, mother, where’s them new crimson 
roses? I can't find 'em nowheres. 
me! I'm jest drove to death.” 

Her English made Hollis wince a little, but he 
thought with pity, not disdain, of this poor child’s 
lack of early training. He ventured a little near- 
er, for the vital matter was to know whose bonnet 
this was on which the voung creature was toiling, 
at the expense of her health, liberty, perhaps life 
itself. ‘“Keru and a bunch of crimson roses,” 
that was Miss Leroy’s order. Then there arose 
the grave question, what color is it that women 
call“ écru”? Mr. Hollis put on a vacant, stupid 
manner, and pointing to a bit of ribbon, asked, 
carelessly, “What color do you eall that ’ere, 
miss ?” 

“Mauve,” answered Miss Robinson, as she wea- 
rily pressed the needle through the stubborn hat 
crown, 

“Humph! I ’ain’t got no idee of colors,” he 
said, resolved to make a bold dash, ‘“ Now what 
do ver call that what you’re a-workin’ on?” 

“Keru,” she answered, wearily. “It’s to be 
an écra bonnet, black velvet on the edge, and 
trimmed with a few crimson roses.” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, as his suspicions were 
confirmed, and so nearly fell out of his réle that 
Miss Robinson might have seen the change, but 
at that moment she let her work fali, and cried 
out, “ Oh, mother, mother, I’m fainting !” 

Hollis rushed forward, caught the slight figure 
as it fell, and laid the poor unconscious little 
creature on a sofa near by. The mother clasped 
her hands wildly and sobbed out, “Oh, my poor 
Nellie! She works too hard.” 

“It’s a burning shame!” said Hollis, between 
his teeth, as he bent in pity over the delicate face. 
Her lips were half parted, th: long lashes showed 
dark on the marble cheeks, aid one small needle- 
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tortured hand lay across her bosom. The mother 
bathed her forehead, and after a time there came 
a sigh, a start, and the little milliner’s first word 
was: “The bonnet! oh, the bonnet! Mother, I 
must finish it—I must!” 

“No, no!” answered the distracted mother. 
“My angel child, you'll kill yourself. No!” 

“Yes,” cried the girl, wildly, “I must. I must 
and I”—she sat up bravely, though pale as death 
—*T will.” 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Hollis, pityingly, yet afraid 
of betraying himself by saying too much. 

But the little creature struggled to her feet, 
pressed her hands to her eyes, pushed back her 
hair, and said, “ Now, before I go to work, I'll at- 
tend to your errand.” 

“The bundle,” explained Hollis, glibly, “is Mr. 
Smith's coat. He’s to try it on. If ’tain’t right, 
I'm to bring it back to Isaacs, the tailor.” 

“Oh!” answered Miss Robinson, wearily, “I 
thought it came from a customer. There’s some 
mistake.” 

“ Ain’t you Mrs. Smith, the milliner 2” inquired 
Hollis, innocently. 

“She’s Miss Robinson,” the mother informed 
him. ‘Guess you've got the wrong street.” 

“Well, now,” said Hollis, “I guess I have. 
Guess I'd oughter have gone east instead of west. 
Good-evenin’,” and he made off. 

That night saw strange movements in a certain 
bachelor apartment. A handsome young fellow 
walked up and down, up and down, until daylight, 
muttering to himself, ‘She is unworthy, utterly 
unworthy; cold, cruel, heartless!” Throwing 
himself now and then into a chair, he would sob 
out, “* But I loved her so; I loved her so.” At 
last, springing up, as he brought his hand down 
upon a table with violence, he exclaimed, solemn- 
ly, “I swear I will never see her again—never, 
never !” 

IV. 

It was eleven o'clock on Easter morning, and 
Mr. Hollis, much calmed down by a few hours’ 
sound sleep and a good breakfast, felt an incli- 
nation to compromise with the passion-tossed 
lover of the night before. He re-registered his 
vow in another form, “I will never see her again 
unless by chance.”” Then he remarked to him- 
self, half aloud, “I'll just stroll up Madison Ave- 
nue, and see the people coming from Easter ser- 
vices.” He did so, and quite by chance lingered 
hear a certain exit of a certain church. By 
chance he kept his eye on the Gothic doorway, 
and entirely by chance spied an écru bonnet, on 
it a rare shade of crimson rose, under it a lovely 
face that smiled upon him. He grimly raised his 
hat, and grimly joined Miss May Leroy. 

“Oh, is that you ?” said May. 

To which Mr. Hollis could think of no more 
telling answer than “It is I,” very tragically 
spoken. 

‘Why, how sepulchral you are to-day!” she 
remarked. 

“T have reason enough to be serious,” he an- 
swered, with bitter emphasis. 

“Indeed! Has your dearest enemy been let 
into your club? wasn’t your last cigar perfect ? 
or don’t your gloves fit?” she rattled off. 

“Miss Leroy,” said Hollis, stiffly, “let me walk 
with you a short distance. There is something 
that I wish to say. Let me add that it is not 
agreeable.” 

“Oh, how very nice!” she replied. “ Let us 
take a little walk, by all means. One is so bored 
with pleasant speeches so everlastingly. Come, 
be disagreeable.” 

Hollis, rather piqued by such frank indiffer- 
ence to his mood, informed her, “I would thank 
you to be somewhat more attentive and less light- 
minded.” 

“So you want me to he solemn,” she rejoined, 
gayly— solemn on this bright Easter-day? No, 
thank vou; I'll be as happy as I please.” 

Hollis looked into her dancing eyes, deep and 
clear in the broad sunlight as mountain springs, 
and he grew very angry that a wicked nature 
could wear so sweet a mask; so he talked argu- 
mentatively and unpleasantly about trifles—the 
last novels, new music, and some promised gaye- 
ties—until they found themselves at the entrance 
to Central Park. 

“We'll turn now,” said May; “I’m not quite 
plebeian enough to walk in the Park on Sunday, 
like Hans and Gretchen.” 

“Miss Leroy,” responded Mollis, seizing the 
happy opening for his lecture, “it would be bet- 
ter to think less of what is patrician, and more 
of what is charitable and womanly.” 

“Very well done!” said May, regarding him 
critically, “‘Now what piece of burlesque is 
that?” 

“ Burlesque ?” he repeated, vexed and puzzled. 

“Why, of course. Whenever you look wide- 
awake or speak seriously, I know you're joking. 
In a natural condition you are always sleepy, in- 
different, or sarcastic.” 

It flashed across Hollis that this might hold a 
grain of truth, and he stammered a good deal in 
replying, “ Perhaps I don’t think it good form to 
show every emotion.” Then, very much vexed, 
and very much in love, he broke out very hotly, 
“ Heaven made you to be the angel vou look, but 
through luxury and idleness you become unfeel- 
ing, selfish, and cruel.” 

May was paying but careless attention, and 
even us he spoke her eyes were fixed on a couple 
who were coming toward them and evidently about 
to enter the Park gates. 

“I say,” reiterated Hollis, “there is no kindly 
instinct, no love or pity, left in the fashionable 
woman. She is utterly unfeeling, frozen, and—” 

May’s face wore an amused smile, and her at- 
tention was entirely fixed on the approaching 
couple—a dapper young man wearing a scarlet 
cravat, and a pretty, delicate-looking girl. 

“ Utterly frozen,” repeated Hollis, angrily ; and 
just then May nodded to the young girl, who, with 
a confused blush, returned the greeting. Hollis 
thought the girl’s face was familiar; he halted, 
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stared, turned about, and stared again. “An 
écru bonnet,” he exclaimed, “ and crimson roses ! 
Why, it’s yours, Miss Leroy! No; you’re wearing 
yours, and—and, she—that young person wears 
one exactly like it. Good heavens! she is—she 
is—”” 

“ Little Robinson, my milliner,” said May, laugh- 
ing. “She’s taking an Easter walk with her ‘young 
man,’ and she compliments me by having made 
herself a bonnet just like mine.” 

“Tell me,” vociferated Hollis, wildly, “when 
was your bonnet sent home? Answer.” 

“Yesterday morning. Why, what és the mat- 
ter with you?” said Miss Leroy, as she caught 
the smiles of passers-by. 

“Then,” pursued Hollis, in the same excited 
way, “I dare say that girl made her own bonnet 
last night !” 

“ What do you mean?” asked May, very much 
vexed that her escort was making a spectacle of 
himself. 

“Oh, nothing,” he jerked out, with a nervous 
laugh—* nothing at all. I was merely—imerely 
not feeling very well. Ha! pleasant weather— 
isn’t it?’ And he whisked his walking-stick in 
the air to appear at ease and unconcerned. 

They had turned about toward home, and Miss 
Leroy observed him very curiously. Presently 
she fired a little shot. ‘“I hope you feel better 
now. You seem more natural—more like Mr. 
Wells.” 

“ Like Wells 2” exclaimed Hollis. “Thank vou 
for the compliment. He’s a sinister, selfish” — 
the young man stopped for a good word, and 
found it—“ old society tramp.” 

“T hate him,” said May, coolly. 

“You flirt with him,” retorted Hollis. 

“T certainly don’t make a display of sincerity 
or kindliness to cynics who only ridicule what 
they can’t understand,” she said, cuttingly. 

“Humph! that sounds well from you who sat- 
irize every earnest word.” 

“T don’t have the chance,” she replied, with 
deliberation. ‘I never hear one.” 

They had reached her father’s house, and as 
she passed in, Hollis, silently and uninvited, fol- 
lowed her into the parlor, carefully closed the 
door, faced her, and said, “‘ Then you shall hear 
an earnest word now, Miss Leroy.” 

Just the construction of that “earnest word” 
need not be explained. It was not very long, 
and it dissolved soon into a slight sound, which 
for eloquence shames the highest flights of ora- 
tory. 

“Now, May,” said Hollis, as she twisted her 
finger in and out of a button-hole of his coat, and 
looked shy as a school-girl, “just explain one 
thing more. What was in the box you took to 
the milliner ?” 

“It was a box of Easter presents, and a sum 
of money for herself and the little sisters,” an- 
swered May. ‘Robinson is an impulsive, hys- 
terical little creature, and whenever I give her 
anything she grows so ridiculously thankful, and 
says: ‘It’s too much. Oh! I can’t—I can’t ac- 
cept it.’ Why, I can hardly keep her down by 
being cross.” 

“ How could you deceive me so?” exclaimed 
Hollis. 

“ Pshaw! I don’t care to pose as a Lady Boun- 
tiful,” said May. Then she laid her head on her 
lover’s shoulder, and rained tears all over his new 
spring overcoat, 

“My heart’s darling,” he cried, “ what is the 
matter ?” 

“Oh!” she sobbed out, “it does a woman, es- 
pecially a society woman, so much good to have 
a nice happy ery in—in somebody's arms,” be- 
fore which queer but perfectly true declaration 
Mr. Hollis stood puzzled, awe-struck, but entirely 
blissful. 





Border for Altar-Cloths, etc.—Linen 
Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 281. 


Tus border is worked on a ground of fine white 
cross stitch linen, in a combination of punto tirato, 
or Italian drawn-work, with embroidery in dark 
red silk. The lozenge-shaped open-work figures 
are surrounded with a series of small blocks 
worked in double-faced satin stitch (alike on both 
sides) with red silk. Each block is worked ac- 
curately over four double threads of the linen 
ground, and a space of eighteen double threads 
separates the nearest blocks of two figures at the 
middle of the border. The open-work is formed 
by removing groups of five double threads hori- 
zontally and perpendicularly, with groups of two 
threads left between ; the latter are darned in point 
de reprise with linen thread to form the bars, and 
the open edges are very closely covered in over- 
cast stitch. Every alternate square is crossed in 
point d’esprit ; the other is ornamented with four 
picots, for each of which the needle is put into 
the linen as for a button-hole stitch, then the 
thread is wound twelve times around the needle, 
pulled through the coils, and the button-hole 
stitch then finished. This is for one of the loz- 
enge-shaped figures. For every aiternate one the 
gfound is checkered by drawing one thread and 
leaving two, The edge is overcast as for the oth- 
er, and the loose meshes are each crossed by a 
single slanting stitch. The stitched line around 
the red silk blocks is formed by working two hor- 
izontal stitches over the next two; bring the nee- 
die upward two on the wrong side, a back stitch 
to the right, bring the needle perpendicularly 
downward two threads on the outside, a horizon- 
tal back stitch, bring the needle upward and take 
a stitch around two threads to the right, bring 
the needle out downward, and repeat. The open 
border along the sides is at eight threads from 
the figures. Nine horizontal double threads are 
drawn out, and the loose threads are partly wound 
and partly darned in point de reprise. This has 
a narrow back-stitched edging in red silk on each 
side, worked as follows: a back stitch horizontal- 











ly over two, slant upward over two double threads, 
a stitch around two to the right, bring the needle 
perpendicularly downward, and repeat. The rest 
of the embroidery is partly in Holbein stitch and 
partly in cross stitch—the Vienna cross stitch, 
which is alike on both sides. 





“THE LORD IS RISEN INDEED.” 
By WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 
See illustration on double page. 


HE resurrection of Jesus Christ is the car- 

dinal fact of the gospel history. That it is 
a fact is proved by the testimony of many wit- 
nesses, whose evidence has not been shaken by 
the cross-examination to which for eighteen cen- 
turies the record has been subjected. No doubt 
there are minor differences of detail in the state- 
ments made by the four Evangelists, and more 
or less difficulty has been felt in harmonizing 
them in all points with each other. But these 
apparent discrepancies are only such as are to 
be expected in independent narratives. Had 
there been no such superficial differences it 
would have been said that there must have been 
collusion, and so the evidence of many would 
have been reduced to the testimony of one. But, 
as it is, there is the clearest indication that each 
spoke for himself, without any preconcerted ar- 
rangement between them to concoct an entirely 
unique story, which each should repeat as the 
school-boy recites his well-conned lesson. 

Then it must be borne in mind that though 
each has his own version of the circumstances, 
they all agree that the Lord did rise from the 
dead. They all allege that the sepulchre was 
empty, and that they had seen Jesus after his 
resurrection, while no attempt was ever made by 
their antagonists to find and produce the dead 
body of the Saviour—a thing which, had it been 
possible, would have at once convicted the disci- 
ples of an attempt at imposition. 

But, still further, these disciples were not men 
likely to make any such attempt. They had no- 
thing to gain by doing that, while by their per- 
sistence in their testimony they drew upon them- 
selves the bitterest persecution, Moreover, they 
advocated principles, and in every other matter 
followed practices, which are consistent only with 
the utmost truthfulness, and therefore, in accord- 
ance with the laws of evidence, we are bound to 
believe their testimony when they affirm that 
Jesus rose from the dead, 

Some seven or eight years ago, as I was re- 
turning on a Sunday evening from my chureh to 
my home, I saw a lurid glare in the sky which 
betokened that a great fire was raging somewhere 
in the city. When I made inquiry of the first 
person whom I met, I was told that a chair fac- 
tory was burning; a second person whom I came 
upon a few yards further on alleged it was an 
armory; and a third, still further up the street, 
told me it was a church. Now according to the 
logic of those who on the ground of the discrep- 
ancies in the gospel narratives deny that Jesus 
rose from the dead, the proper inference from 
all these statements would be that there was no 
fire at all. But next morning when I opened my 
newspaper I found that all the three reports 
were true, and that even if there had been a 
fourth, to the effect that two churches had been 
on fire, that also would have been correct. Now 
a case like that, occurring at our door, may serve 
to guard us against mistaking a superficial dis- 
crepancy for an absolute contradiction, for though 
there is a difference between an ordinary fire and 
a miracle, yet the logic of evidence is the same 
in both; and where the testimony to the main 
matter is clear, and given by persons in other re- 
spects trustworthy, and having no conceivable 
motive impelling them to deceive, we are war- 
ranted in concluding that if we knew all the facts, 
every minor discrepancy would disappear. There- 
fore I have no hesitation in saying that the more 
thoroughly one studies this subject, after the 
manner of Judge Greenleaf in our own coun- 
try, or West in England, the more he will appre- 
ciate the declaration of the great Thomas Ar- 
nold, when in one of his sermons to the Rugby 
boys he says: “The evidence of our Lord’s life 
and death and resurrection may be, and often has 
been, shown to be satisfactory. It is good, ac- 
cording to the common rules for distinguishing 
good evidence from bad. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of persons have gone through it 
piece by piece as carefully as ever judge summed 
up in a most important cause. I have myself 
done it many times over, not to persuade others, 
but to satisfy myself. I have been used for many 
years to study the history of other times, and to 
examine and weigh the evidence of those who 
have written about them, and J know of no one 


fact in the history of mankind which is proved by 


better and fuller evidence of every sort, to the un- 
derstanding of a fair inquirer, than the yreat sign 
which God hath given us that Christ died and rose 
again from the dead.” 

But I lave called this the cardinal fact of the 
gospel history. It is so because all the rest 
hinges upon it. The acceptance of it as a fact 
involves in it the aceeptance of Christ as He rep- 
resented Himself to be, and the rejection of it 
as a fact is the virtual rejection of Christianity 
itself. Again and again the Lord Jesus pivoted 
the whole of His claims on His rising from the 
dead; and the argument of Paul, in the well- 
known chapter in First Corinthians, is absolutely 
irrefutable when he says, “If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” Not without reason, therefore, is Easter, 
as the celebration of the resurrection of the Lord, 
regarded as the crowning glory of the Christian 
year. His resurrection is the attestation of the 
reality of His incarnation. And so Easter 
gives to Christmas all its gladness, while yet 
it keeps a distinctive radiance of its own. For 
it repeats the answer of God Himself, if only 
men would heed it, to the question which this 








age has seen revived, “Does death end all?” 
By His rising from the dead Christ brought life 
and immortality to light. Through His empty 
grave we See into the life beyond, Lazarus, the 
widow’s son at Nain, and the daughter of Jairus, 
were brought back to the old life, and died again. 
No revelation of the future came to us from 
them. But Jesus, when He rose, did not come 
back, but went forward to a glorified human life 
that shall never know death, and thereby He 
showed us the pattern of our ultimate life, and 
secured that for all His own. By the miracle of 
His resurrection this final evolution was wrought 
out in Him, even as it shall be at the last in 
those who sleep in Him. Therefore Paul could 
say so confidently, not we think, or we believe, 
or it is probable, but “ we know that if our earth- 
ly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God eternal in the heavens.” 

Thus the fact of the resurrection of Christ 
gives us hope and comfort in the hour of be- 
reavement; brings us more thoroughly under the 
power of the world to come; furnishes a solid 
foundation for our faith in Christ Himself as our 
Redeemer from sin; and shows us the fashion of 
that glorious body, like unto which these bodies 
of our bumiliation are to be changed at last. It 
has lifted a great nightmare from humanity, and 
changed the dark cave of death, wherein all hopes 
were buried, into 

“a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyoud the Father's sight.” 

So let us keep Easter-day with gladness, and 
as we greet each other with the morning saluta- 
tion, “ The Lord is risen indeed,” let the joy-beils 
in our hearts ring peals of praise. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Corresponpenr. | 

T would be simply impossible to enumerate all 
the new fabrics, and therefore we must con- 
fine ourselves to an indication of general tenden- 
cies and individual mention of only a few for 
which marked preference is shown. Many nov- 
elties are offered in summer wooilens, and among 
these, fancy stuffs fill an important place. Even 
tailor dresses are no longer exclusively of plain 
stuffs, as they have been for the most part through- 
out the winter, but are also made in multicolored 
hair stripes, in fine broken checks, and in small 
checks traversed by thread lines of black, red, or 
yellow, the general effect being that of a quiet 
neutral tint. Tailor dresses are always made of 
a single material, not in combinations. The cor- 
sage is plain, with short revers opening on a vest 
of chamois or mastic colored piqué, the sleeves 
close and without trimming at the wrist; the 
plain skirt has very simple drapery, sometimes 
entirely round, at others raised on both sides, or 
perhaps only on one; several pleats form the 
back drapery, attached at the waist with a cres- 
cent (many crescent-shaped ornaments are worn, 
and on costumes as well as on bonnets). With 
the tailor dress a chemisette collar and cuffs to 
match, the cuffs worn upon the sleeves, of piqué, 
or of percale with tiny printed flowers, are worn. 

For costumes a degree more elaborate than the 
tailor dress there is a variety of new plaids; for 
example, maroon diagonal cross-barred in rust- 
color or mode, or a basalt green ground plaided 
in bronze or light moss green. A plain stuff to 
match is combined with the plaid. The skirt 
is very simple, and entirely made of the plaid 
material, the corsage and over-skirt, or the polo- 
naise, if there be one, being of the plain stuff, 
but with the fronts of the corsage plaid, and pro- 
longed in two long ends that fall on the sides of 
the skirt. The plaid fronts open on a plain plas- 
tron, which itself opens at the throat on a plas- 
tron of foulard or surah of some bright tint, or 
else matching one of the colors in the dress ma- 
terial; the sleeves are of the plain material, with 
a small cuff of the plaid. This style of toilette 
invariably has the skirt plaid, with the upper part 
of the dress of plain material with plaid acces- 
sories. Among the fancy stuffs is one called 
“sailor's handkerchief”—a blue and white plaid. 
Then there are other fabrics which are designed 
to form combinations, consisting of a plaid of 
medium size for the skirt, and another fabric to 
be used with it in wide regular stripes with a bor- 
der of the plaid. It is fashionable to repeat the 
design of the skirt in the corsage, and with this 
striped stuff there are plaid revers opening on a 
vest or plastron of a bright color. These com- 
bination plaids and stripes come in cie/ blue, gar- 
net, or orange on a moss green ground, Large- 
patterned broken plaids are also worn in the 
French national colors, a blue ground shot with 
white, with lines of red, blue, and white. The 
plaid is taken bias for the skirt, which is pleated 
in broad pleats and is plain at the front; the over- 
skirt is of bleu de France diagonal shot with white ; 
it is draped very simply on one side, largely un- 
covering the plaid skirt. Another very new stuff 
is a brocade styled “plumetis”; it is a tone- 
upon-tone plaid, with a brocaded design producing 
stained-glass effects. It will be worn principally 
for country and sea-side costumes. 

Although the days are already fine, if not act- 
uaily warm, velvets, satins, plain and brocaded, 
heavy bead embroideries, with laces of various 
depths, still constitute the main elements of the 
present toilette, and it would seem premature to 
begin already the discussion of next summer’s 
dresses. But suggestions may be gleaned now 
and then, ahd treasured up for future use. It is 
rumored that thin light dresses, worn at home 
or in the country and at the beach, are to be made 
with a corsage which is a revival of half a cen- 
tury since—a style worn in 1830, This corsage 
is cut low, @ la vierge, at the neck, shirred, with a 
small drapery forming the short sleeve, and is 
worn over a muslin guimpe, with long or half- 
long sleeves; a ribbon belt is around the waist, 
completed by a simple bow with very long ends. 











The number and variety of small wraps that 
have been invented is truly prodigious. All sorts 
of small mantillas are made with black lace. 
One, a very original model, is the following: 
fancy a plain close corsage made of black lace, 
very long in the waist, and belted, with sleeves of 
the same lace, wide and pleated, terminating above 
the elbow ; hanging from beneath the lower edge 
of the belt is gathered black lace, at least twenty- 
four inches deep, which is drawn up under the 
belt on the hips to make it shorter at the sides 
than at the front and back. There will also be, 
later on, many simply shaped fichus of black or 
white lace, crossed at the front, with quite long 
tabs or ends, and with sleeves like those just de- 
scribed, half-long, full, and pleated, and also shert 
capes of lace with similar sleeves. 

Small visites and mantillas of all shapes are 
also made of black lace combined with repped 
silk ribbon, and beaded in gold, steel, or jet. In 
place of lace in combination with the ribbon, one 
of the many varieties of open-work silk tissues 
which are used for summer dresses and wraps 
is also used. They are trimmed with triple and 
quadruple raches of not very wide lace, set along 
all the edges and around the neck. 

Combination—the combination of plaids, stripes, 
and figured designs of all kinds with plain stuffs— 
will be the rule for coming fashions, as it has been 
the rule for some years back. Itis indebted for its 
lengthened existence to the infinite possibilities 
for diversity which it offers. A dress will some- 
times have a skirt front of a striped stuff, and all 
the rest of it of a plain fabric, but with a border 
of the stripes at all the edges. The plaids are 
used principally for skirts; but very slender wo- 
men may reverse the usual order, and wear an 
over-skirt and corsage of a plaid stuff, with the 
skirt, and such accessories as the collar, cuffs, 
and revers, or yoke of the corsage, of a plain fab- 
ric. 

Young girls, and in some cases youthful ma- 
trons, will wear blouse polonaises, which are 
shirred to a yoke at the top and confined by a 
belt at the waist. This will form the travelling 
or fatigue toilette for these young ladies. 

The variety of jacket corsages is no less con- 
siderable than that of the small wraps. The 
least pretty among them are those which have 
loose unconfined fronts, which give a heavy as- 
pect to the figure and lend a négligé character to 
the toilette. Sometimes the jacket is only simu- 
lated; the corsage is pointed, and appears to be 
completed by a short Spanish jacket, which ex- 
poses the top and bottom of the corsage, and is 
held together on the bust with a knot of ribbon 
or an open-work chased metal clasp; the mock- 
jacket is actually part of the corsage, and is cut 
in one with it, 

To keep pace with the demands of fashion this 
year one must have, in addition to straw hats, 
capotes of the dress material, and one black or 
colored tulle bonnet, plain or embroidered. The 
latter is intended chiefly for the occasional cloudy 
and chilly days of summer, when a straw hat 
seems out of place and season. With a dress 
say of écru fou ard with small flowers, a puffed 
capote of the sawe foulard will be worn. This 
fashion is spreadiug to girls also, and even to 
small children, but it will be a round hat, and if 
made of a figured material, will be faced with a 
plain one to match. Very little girls are also 
wearing the marmiton, or cook's cap, which has a 
wide crown, pleated in all around, and attached 
to a brim which encircles the head closely, while 
the crown remains raised and bouffant. 

EMMELINE RAyMonD. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


R. 8. T.—Use gray surah with your gray and black 
striped silk. 

Evitu.—A seal-skin short sacque ‘or short mantle 
will be a good purchase at this reason for next win- 
ter. Get white bourette-striped wool for a pleated 
lower skirt on which to drape your nune’ veiling. 
Make a vest of white surah for the lower part, with the 
striped wool above it like a plastron. 

Mrs. B.—A widow should be married in pearl-color- 
ed silk with white gloves, or in her travelling dress 
of gray or heliotrope wool and gray gloves and bonnet 
of straw to match. Her daughters in their teens 
should wear white muslin or white nuns’ veiling dress- 
es. 

Casur Barst.—We will forward your letter. 

Mus. J. W. C.—Manners and Social Usages will be 
mailed to you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1 

Enouisnu.—Wear your gloves during the wedding 
supper. Brown in ali its shades, golden or seal, is be- 
coming to one with auburn hair; there are also red 
shades that can be well worn; white and black are be- 
coming to all shades of red hair. 

M. We. Feather aigreties are now worn, and will be 
stylish next season in heron feathers, in ostrich, and 
in Marabouts. 

K. K.—Drape your shawl diagonally over the satin 
skirt, and put the flounce scantily around the bottom, 
lf the satin is not covered, get a deep lace flounce to 
cover it from the belt down, ‘Then have a bagque of 
the satin, with jet-striped vest, lace fichu, and jet 
edging. 

J. M.—For a corsage with pleated plastron or vest 
see puge 144, Bazar No.9, Vol. XX. Make the shirt 
sleeves illustrated on page 153 (with supplement pat- 
tern) In same Riber 

Jenntx G.—Muke your dress in tailor style with wide 
ae for the lower skirt, apron drapery, and basque. 

Jse mohair braid instead of velvet for trimming mo- 
hair. Wear a black or gray Cheviot jacket with such 
a dress, 

Daisy D.—AlIl the gray-blne shades will be worn 
again. Get gray-blue cashmere or camel’s-hair for 
yourself. A tan brown cloth tailor suit is appropriate 
for a young lady. 

Fouty Yexns Orp.—Use black satin under lace. Get 
either French lace (imitating thread lace) or else the 
new Florentine guipure. 

Op Suvsoniner.—A white India mull for a girl of 
fifteen to gracinate in might be prettily made with 
a fall gathered skirt, hemmed and tucked, and a belted 
waist with a guimpe and puffed eleeves. Trim with 
Valenciennes lace in bretelles from the belt up over 
the shoulders, and in frills falling on the hands. White 
ribbon sash tied behind. 

Ivory Buack.—Get a straw bonnet for best, and use 
your nuns’ veiling bonnet for every day. Get foulard for 
your summer dress in black and white. Make your 
black silk with long drapery and jet galloon trimming. 
Use ribbon—not lace—on your thin organdy. Get a 
jetted grenadine or net scarf mantle for nice occa- 
sions. 

Aw O1n’Sunsoriner.— Read about dresses and cloaks 
for a child of two years in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. XX. 





“WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD? HE IS NOT 
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99 DARK STREET. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Cowarp Consorenor,” “Lazarus Im 
Lonpon,” “Tux Man Sux Caren For,” 
“Littte Kate Kiesy,” eto., eto. 


CHAPTER I. 
“wR. NASH'S BENEFIT.” 


ARTHUR LISSAMER, fellow of the Royal 

9 College of Surgeons, have been advised to 
write this story. It is thought by one or two 
sanguine friends of mine that it may be worth 
the telling. Sanguine friends have that compli- 
mentary habit of recommending “some other 
fellow” to take up his pen and write, and that 
fellow as a rule suffers—in the long-run—very 
much in purse and thoughtful folk’s esteem for 
fis vain confidence, and, long before the run is 
over, has writ himself an ass. I am not in any 
way alluding to the run of his book—that, under 
the trying circumstances of writing at a friend’s 
request, runs not at all, becomes not even a “ re- 
mainder,” but dies the death of the dullest. A 
sad fate, but deserved. This may be my deserved 
fate as well; but I have been compelled to write. 
Not in any way compelled by friends, but by my 
own inclinations. When they were advising me 
to put this story into print, it was already hidden 
in the recesses of my desk, wherein is stored 
more solid matter appertaining to my own pro- 
fession, and to those theories of mine which some 
folk call mad. Let them. What does it matter? 
I was not a fellow of the College of Surgeons when 
this story opens. I was a simple M.R.C.S., with 
not too much practice in town, or too much money 
to keep up that appearance which might bring 
me a good practice in good time. I was a suburb- 
an surgeon, a South London man, living down 
an off street Newington way, paying thirty-five 
pounds a year rent, and giving advice gratis be- 
tween nine and ten a.M., which was the only time 
I could be considered busy. 

I was a single man, twenty-eight years of age, 
with a motherly old soul for house-keeper, and 
who had been my mother’s house-keeper before 
I was born. My mother and father and brother 
and sister were all dead; we were a short-lived 
family. It had not entered into my head that I 
should be much of an exception to the rule. I 
was, in a way, prepared. I was not strong, or 
London air did not agree with me, or I studied 
too hard, or strived too hard after the patients 
(the paying patients) who seldom came, or I took 
life too seriously, and allowed myself no share 
in those life’s frivolities which, after all, may 
mean the brightening of life; but, at all events, 
I came—very nearly—to a full stop. 

I broke down. At an awkward time, of course 
—people always break down at the wrong mo- 
ment—when my practice was looking up, when 
South’ London confidence in me was strengthen- 
ing, when a letter or two that I had written on a 
remarkable case in my experience had got into 
the Lancet, and become the subject of a grave 
discussion. I not only broke down, I went to 
pieces. My old chum, Tracey—a man much 
older than I, and far more clever, a man who 
had risen to the head surgeonship of a county 
hospital—took me in hand, and told me if I val- 
ued my life—I was not so sure that I did value 
it—I must cease work at once and go away. It 
was sound, valuable advice to offer to an over- 
worked mortal, always so easy to give, and to a 
man in my position so hard to follow. 

I was inclined to resist, to argue out the mat- 
ter, to defy the fates, to plead incompatibility of 
ificome with the idea of an outing anywhere; but 
I was forced from my groove, and driven seaward 
by a host of friends. One took my practice off 
my hands whilst I was away—it was not a gi- 
gantic burden; another found a little place for 
me in Breymouth, that was exactly suited to all 
my requirements; a third actually became my 
surety for the loan of fifty pounds to stave off ex- 
penses till the bills of my patients were made out 
and paid. There seemed only one wish amongst 
them—to put “Old Lissamer” upon his legs 
again, to set him right, at any cost or trouble. 
Friendship had not wholly died out of the world, 
I found, and I don’t think I was ungrateful for 
the discovery. It was the assurance of its exist- 
ence which was the first step to setting me on 
my legs again. For I had been growing skepti- 
cal. At twenty-eight vears of age, and before I 
went to Breymouth, I was inclined to consider 
myself a misanthrope—so few people fell ill to 
oblige me, and such a large proportion of that 
few thought it not worth their while to settle up 
for the little good—or harm—I might have done 
them. 

I did not recover my health rapidly at Brey- 
mouth, but I gathered strength to myself by slow 
degrees. It was a longer and tougher job than 
I had bargained for; I had skated too closely to 
the edge of a crisis; it took me from Christmas- 
time to Easter before I was quite a man again. 
I had no notion to what a child-like state I had 
degenerated till I was facing the sea-breeze, and 
dodging the east winds and the sharp winter 
generally. 

Breymouth was supposed to be a warm place 
in its way, but the winter was keener than ordi- 
nary throughout the kingdom, and Breymouth’s 
salubrious climate was not strikingly apparent. 
I had not been to Breymouth before, and I was 
no more struck with it than with its climate 
when I had fairly settled down. It was a dull, 
dead place to me, despite the number of its popu- 
lation—in the papers—and the life and bustle for 
which it was famous—in the guide-books, 

The life and bustle went away, to all intents 
and purposes, with the swallows, for I saw little 
of either during my sojourn there. There were 
so few visitors in the town in my time that I be- 
came notorious as the temporary resident. I 
was Mr. Lissamer of Sea View Crescent. I rep- 





resented the Crescent altogether; there were no 
other lodgers in the whole row of blank-faced 
houses fronting a blank gray sea. In the morn- 
ing I was the only being on parade, until one or 
two weather-beaten individuals in blue worsted 
vests and baggy canvas trousers lurched them- 
selves to the street corners to look after me, and 
to touch their hats when I glanced in their di- 
rection. I had the parade, and the sea, and the 
wind, and the driving sleet, which seemed always 
about, completely to myself on ordinary occa- 
sions. In the big town, or on the long quay to 
which the ships came, there was a fair semblance 
of life, I knew, but I did not go in search of it. 
I was not strong, it was a long walk, and it was 
unpleasant, and risky for me to be caught in the 
rain between either place and home. 

In the local paper, the Breymouth Advertiser— 
a poor production, with its inner side printed in 
London, and made up of the world’s news, and 
its outer side printed in Breymouth, and made 
up of the Breymouth news, a time-table of local 
trains, the current state of the tides, and adver- 
tisements of Breymouth shopkeepers—I gather- 
ed my scraps of information as to how the town 
was getting on. It was getting on but slowly; it 
was waiting anxiously for the season. There 
were announced so many immediate sales by 
auction of furniture and effects that the shadow 
of a gigantic broker’s man seemed hovering over 
the town like an unclean spirit threatening disas- 
ter; there was a circus for one night only; a 
ball or two at the Royal Assembly Rooms, got 
up by the officers of the gallant 124th, or the 
county gentry, or the town council and the mayor; 
there was a theatre somewhere at which melo- 
drama was presented, and where a run of three 
nights was chronicled in large type as “ a tremen- 
dous success,” and “a glorious hit.” 

It was eight weeks or so after Christmas, when 
I had improved so vastly in my health as to be 
able to walk my four or five miles a day over the 
breezy hills to the west of the town, that this 
story began—that my new life began with it. 

It was eleven in the morning when my land- 
lady brought me in a card on which was engraved 
the name of Mr. Noah Nash. The name was 
unfamiliar to me, and I expressed the fact to 
Mrs. Higginson, and thought that there must be 
a mistake. 

“T don’t think so, sir,” was my landlady’s 
reply. ‘“ He said as plain as he could speak that 
he wished to see Mr. Lissamer.” 

“Do you know the name of Nash?” I asked, 
looking again at the card. 

Mrs. Higginson shook her head, and answered: 
“T don’t know no Nashes about here.” 

A vision of a commission agent was before 
me, a dreadful being with something to sell, and 
who would not go away without an order, or it 
might be a slim young man in dark habiliments 
and with a soft voice and hat, getting up some- 
thing for the inhabitants’ moral benefit, and re- 
quiring one or two of my scanty collection of 
shillings toward it. 

“ Does he look like a gentleman, Mrs. Higgin- 
son ?” I asked. 

“A little bit like one, sir, if it was not for his 
boots.” 

“Oh, well, show him in. There’s one blessed 
consolation,” was my half-soliloquy; “he can 
get very little ont of me.” 

Mrs. Higginson retired, and shortly afterward 
reappeared, ushering in the gentleman who had 
inquired so anxiously for me down-stairs. He en- 
tered the room with a forced air of briskness, 
like a man who was doubtful of the reception he 
might meet with, but there was no servility in 
his demeanor. He was at his ease, if distrustful, 
Confidence in himself was as palpable as his want 
of confidence in me. In outward appearance he 
was a somewhat remarkable man. A man slight- 
ly below the middle height, and slightly in ad- 
vance of middle age—a thin, sharp-featured, sal- 
low, and clean-shaven individual, with two of the 
most piercing little black eyes that I had ever 
encountered. He was seedy enotigh, poor fellow, 
but he was carefully brushed and buttoned up, 
and his boots, which. had already attracted Mrs. 
Higginson’s attention, were certainly distinguish- 
ed by their utter badness. But his bow and 
his smile were perfection—there was art in both. 

“Tt is Mr. Lissamer, I believe, whom I have 
the honor of addressing,” he said, by way of pre- 
liminary greeting. 

“ Yes,” was my curt reply to his polite remark. 
Instinctively I indicated a vacant chair, and hat 
in hand he bowed again, and then sat down. I[ 
noticed that his left hand—which held his felt 
hat—shook a little as with suppressed nervous- 
ness, but his voice was firm, and well-modulated, 
and suave, 

I waited patiently for him to declare the nature 
of his business. Before he spoke again, I knew 
it was an appeal for charity—charity generally 
took this form and shape when it sent up its card 
to a sea-side visitor. 

“Mr. Lissamer, of Thistlewood Street, New- 
ington, I think I may venture to add,” he said, 
deferentially. 

“You are quite right,” I replied, startled now ; 
“but how did you obtain your information ?” 

“Your name and fame are not unknown to 
me,” he replied. 

“T think, sir,” I said, a little nettled, “we may 
dispense with such compliments as these, and— 
and—” 

“ Get to business,” he concluded forme. “Just 
as you please. I have no wish to intrench longer 
than I dare upon time that must be very valu- 
able to you.” 

If this were satire—and it sounded like it—it 
was an odd way of prefacing an appeal for alms. 
And if he thought by such flattery as this to im- 
press me wii: his needs, he was most egregiously 
mistaken. Either way, his introductory address 
was amistake. He was evidently a man of keen 
observation, for, though I had not done much 
more than stare at him, he saw that he had not 





created in my mind a favorable impression, or 
that I had already formed a bad opinion of him, 
which it was lis duty to dispel. 

“T have lived in Thistlewood Street myself, 
Mr. Lissamer; hence you are familiar to me by 
sight. I was brought up as a doctor, and gave 
up medicine for the stage. I have always fol- 
lowed the details of my old profession with con- 
siderable interest, and I read the Lancet very reg- 
ularly. Thus I have come across your letters in 
the November number—or was it in October 
last ?—and though I hardly agree with the in- 
ferences you have drawn, they have afforded me 
matter for much grave consideration,” 

He spoke very rapidly now, as if in a hurry to 
set himself right in my regard; and I must con- 
fess his knowledge of me and of the theory I 
had lately been ventilating in the medical world 
sent him up a hundred per cent. in my esti- 
mation. He was a clever man, after all, even if 
he wanted money. He studied his subjects well. 
It was odd that I should meet in Breymouth, at 
this unseasonable time of year, a man who had 
read my letters in the Lancet, and knew me by 
“name and fame.” After all, “name and fame” 
were words very neatly put. The man was a born 
courtier ; he interested me now, and to a very re- 
markable degree. 

“Ts it concerning those letters—” I began, 
when he interrupted me. 

“Not at all,” he hastened to explain. “I 
merely thought that the mention of them might 
stand as a kind of introduction between us. My 
object in waiting upon you is of a totally differ- 
ent character, and I trust you will generously ex- 
cuse the liberty I have taken in coming hither. I 
am here, Mr. Lissamer, to solicit the honor of 
your patronage and support for my forth-coming 
benefit at the Prince’s Theatre in this town, and 
any encouragement that you can afford me in 
my earnest endeavors to raise the standard of 
dramatic taste on that occasion, and”—he said, 
dryly and lesg oratorically—“ to put a few pounds 
in my own pocket, will be esteemed a personal 
favor which your humble servant will not readily 
forget.” 

It is impossible to express on paper the rapid- 
ity with which Mr. Noah Nash reeled off this 
appeal—the greater portion of which he had 
evidently learned by heart, and given forth to 
each lady or gentleman who had granted him an 
interview. He watched me very closely whilst 
he delivered this stilted address—very hungrily 
even, I could imagine, as a man desperately hard 
up might have done. I could fancy that he blush- 
ed a little during his harangue, as though ashamed 
of the dire necessity that had compelled him to 
canvass in person for support to the British 
drama, with himself as the chief exponent, in the 
dull old town of Breymouth, 

“In plain words, you want to sell some tickets 
for your benefit ?” I said. 

“Precisely. I prefer plain words, sir, but I 
don’t get on so well with them as [ could wish. 
How many shall we say ?” he inquired, producing 
a packet of pink, blue, and white tickets, neatly 
folded in a sheet of writing-paper. 

“T am quite alone in the town—I—” 

“There is Mrs. Higginson might take it as a 
little return for past attention, if you presented 
her with a couple of tickets for the upper boxes, 
or the pit?” he said, insinuatingly. 

“T never thought of that.” 

“Mrs. Higginson is fond of the theatre—when 
she gets an order,” he added. ‘‘I have seen her 
and her husband several times in the pit during 
the winter months. Shall we say two upper 
boxes for this happy couple, Mr. Lissamer ?” 

“Very well.” 

“ And for yourself? A private box, or a dress- 
circle seat—we have not got to stalls at the 
Prince's yvet—or a—” 

“TI will take a seat for the dress circle, Mr. 
Nash.” 

“T am infinitely indebted to you,” he said, 
laying the three tickets on the table; “that will 
be in all—let me see—seven shillings, if you 
please.” 

“Your rates of admission are low at Brey- 
mouth.” 

“It is a low place,” he said, quickly, and al- 
most spitefully; “but we must live—or try to 
live. Ina circular tour, as I may put it, an actor 
alights on strange places, and this,” he added, 
with a sudden ring of sadness in his voice that 
was a little startling, “is one of the strangest 
places in all the world to me.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“T was born at Breymouth, and fled the place 
as soon as I was allowed to have a will of my 
own. I hated it and the people in it, and the 
dead, dull, money-grasping lives they led. And 
yet here I am back again, starring it for four 
weeks—starring and starving together—you may 
possibly understand, Mr. Lissamer ?” 

“Yes; Lam sorry.” 

“It is the fate of the stroller sometimes, and 
of him who ranks higher than the stroller, and 
yet is no better off. It is a hard profession to 
all but the lucky few,” he said, with a sigh, as he 
took up my half-sovereign and deposited it in the 
corner of a shabby leather purse which had been 
tied round by a piece of whip-cord: “let me see, 
three shillings ?” 

“Never mind the change, Mr. Nash.” 

“T thank you, sir, very much,” he said; “ but 
if you would take another dress-circle ticket it 
would look less like charity, and—I would in- 
finitely prefer it.” 

“Very well.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, Mr. Lissamer,” 
he said, placing a second pink card by the side 
of the others; “this is quite a brisk demand for 
seats, you see,” 

He gave a little chirpy laugh, tied up his purse 
deftly with the whip-cord again, and put it in his 
breast pocket, refolded and stowed away his pack- 
et of benefit tickets, and then leaned back in his 
chair, a man in no great hurry to depart. Per- 





haps from my manner he saw that I was in no 
particular hurry to get rid of him, and took his 
cue accordingly. I have said already that it 
struck me he was observant. 

“What do you play on the fourth ?” I inquired. 

“Melodrama. The most blood-thirsty melo- 
drama in my répertoire,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ Breymouth will only tolerate strong 
situations, I am ashamed to confess.” 

“Ts this your own speculation, may I ask 2” 

“No. I am one of Kench’s company, and 
Kench does not make it pay. Kench runs on in 
the old groove—almost the Richardson’s Show 
groove—and does not move with the times, as a 
man should do, Still,” he added, airily, ‘I have 
no fault to find with Kench, save that he cannot 
act, and casts himself for the best parts—a nat- 
ural weakness in a manager. I should certainly 
not give all the fat away if I were general dra- 
matic purveyor in his place. It is human nature 
to study one’s own fat.” 

“ And if Kench does not make it pay, why do 
you stop with him ?” 

“Oh, he pays when he can. I have been off 
and on with Kench for a good many years. [ 
should not like to desert Kench—and I doubt if 
he could get on without me.” 

He saw my efforts to repress a smile at the 
actor’s vanity, and said, quietly : 

“And I am far from certain that I could get 
on without Kench. He gives me a benefit now 
and then. Iunderstand him and his little pecul- 
iarities. We have been together a good many 
years, He is not a bad sort—or a bad friend— 
and helped me once when nobody else would, 
and, God knows, I am not likely to forget that. 
But,” he added, with a melancholy shake of the 
head, “ poor Kench cannot act. I wish he could. 
I wish he were Macready, for that matter,” 

“And what is your especial line, Mr. Nash?” 

“Comedy—pure comedy. I come of an old 
acting family ; my father and grandfather were 
actors before me; my daughters are theatrical— 
they would take to the boards, despite my efforts 
to change the scene a bit, just as I did, despite 
a rare chance of becoming a respectable surgeon 
at my uncle’s expense. Hereditary tastes, I sup- 
pose,” he added, with a sigh; ‘they are not al- 
ways to be fought against.” 

“Shall I have the pleasure of seeing your 
daughters act on the fourth ?” 

“They are not with me, sir,” he added, his 
mobile countenance rapidly shadowing at this in- 
quiry. “Iam quite alone here.” 

“Oh! indeed.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask him 
where his daughters were, but I refrained. He 
answered my thoughts, however. 

“My children are in London, I shall return 
to them in a week or so, when I get their new 
address.” 

“Ave they advancing in their profession ?” 

“One is an invalid—Hyacintha. You have 
reason to remember Hyacintha, Mr. Lissamer.” 

i a 

“You were called in six years ago when we 
were lodging in Thistlewood Street. Hyacintha 
was nineteen years of age then, and was injured 
at the old Vic in a trap accident. Christmas- 
time—you may recollect.” 

“That was your daughter, then ?” 

“Yes. You have not forgotten ?” 

“No, poor girl! I recommended you to take 
her at once to St. Thomas’s Hospital. Her case 
was beyond my skill.” 

“As it was beyond the skill of the hospital 
people too. She only partially recovered the use 
of her limbs. She has been helpless ever since.” 

“ Poor girl!” I said again: 

“Fortunately her sister is seldom out of an 
engagement. We cali her, playfully, the genius 
of the family. If she ever gets West, she will 
make her mark, I faney. A clever girl is Delia ; 
and Kench thinks so too, A fair judge of acting, 
Kench, though he can’t— But I am repeating 
myself, and wasting your time, Mr. Lissamer, and 
my own, which just now is not up to much,” he 
said, slangily, as he sprang with alacrity to his 
feet; “‘you will allow me to withdraw, and to 
thank you again with al! my heart for your kind 
patronage. Good-morning, sir. I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you on the fourth, I hope?” 

“The pleasure of meeting will be mine,” I 
said, politely and cheerfully; “for I rely upon 
you, and not Mr. Kench, for an evening’s enter- 
tainment.” 

“Ha! ha!”—he laughed outright now; “no, 
we must not build upon Kench for anything in 
the way of amusement. Good-morning, sir— 
good-morning.” 

He went away bright and smiling, under my 
little effort at pleasantry; he bowed himself out 
of my room with no small degree of ease and 
grace, and went down the stairs humming an air 
from 7rovatore. 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 
BREYMOUTH THEATRE. 


I covutp not get Mr. Noah Nash out of my 
head all day. It was quite a stirring incident in 
my life at Breymouth, which had been very dull 
and slow and monotonous till then. He was on 
my mind, and not to be shaken off. It seemed 
so strange that he should remember me as the 
young surgeon of Thistlewood Street—stranger 
still that I should have been called, in a case of 
emergency, into this man’s house. Remember 
the case! As if I was likely to forge® the few 
and far-between cases that I had had in those 
desperate hard days, when I had set up for my- 
self with all the presumption and confidence of 
my two-and-twenty years and faith in an exami- 
nation that had gone off fairly well! 

As I sat before my fire in the murky after- 
noon after my early dinner, with the sky lower- 
ing without over the sea, which was throbbing 
and plunging before my drawing-room windows, 
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I conjured up the whole scene in which I had 
played my part, six years ago. It was not all so 
far away; I have had always a most excellent 
memory. This was an exceptional case, and 
dramatic in more senses than one, and I was 
young and new to the business. I had forgotten 
the name of Nash, but not the incident which 
had occurred on the one occasion of my visit to 
the actor’s lodgings. As I sat before the fire 
the whole facts came back by degrees, though 
the scene was misty and the characters, all but 
one, mere shadows, the shadow of Mr. Noah Nash 
—a pale, nervous, confused man, whom I should 
never have identified with the leading comedian 
of the Prince’s Theatre, Breymouth—the most 
indistinct. There was a second shadow, a gawky, 
ill-clad girl with large black eyes, standing in 
the background biting nervously at the corner 
of an apron—a girl who never spoke; that must 
have been Delia. And the patient—she who had 
been brought home—a young woman, very dark, 
very handsome, very wild and hysterical, prone 
to delirium in her passionate outbursts at her 
own ill fortune, not to be pacified or controlled 
in her grief and despair and passion whilst I was 
with her—she was no shadow now, I could see 
her just as vividly as on that cold, cheerless, 
January night—again I saw the blood leave the 
face and the lips grow gray, and the eyes look at 
me as at the judge who had condemned her, when 
I urged them all to take her to the hospital with- 
out further delay. How it all came back that 
afternoon—how strange it was !—how I seemed 
to be having my share in this family’s disaster 
once again ! 

I must have dropped off to sleep thinking of 
these Nashes, and become the victim of a dis- 
turbed dream in consequence, in which the ridic- 
ulous became mixed up with the sensational, and 
my little house in Thistlewood Street, my dead 
mother, and my live house-keeper-—dear old Nan- 
ny, who thought so much of me to the end of her 
life—became more real than the Breymouth life 
about me, and yet were mixed with it in a strange, 
incongruous fashion, patent to the dreams of folk 
who go to sleep in easy-chairs with their heads 
hanging upside down over the arms. 

It I attempted to account for what followed 
my waking—with a jump and a groan and a 
sensation of having been stabbed with a sharp 
knife at the back of my neck—only a crick that, 
I dare say—a few skeptical friends would laugh 
at.me. I could only account for it by one of my 
odd theories—to which I have faintly alluded in 
an earlier page—and this is not the time and 
place to ventilate them. I have kept my theo- 
ries to myself too long to be rash enough to 
flaunt them now in the faces of those who be- 
lieve in my cool judgment, my professional skill, 
“my genius,” and give me heavy fees, and call 
me Doctor Lissamer. I have grown too staid 
and matter-a-fact a man; I explain everything 
on natural and scientific principles ; I throw the 
responsibility of the Unaccountable on the liver. 
Indigestion is the godfather of all the ghosts, | 
tell the dyspeptic and the nervous “ break-down 
gang,” who make the fortunes of physicians. 
But, in the most secret recesses of my inner self, 
I see beyond all this a little, and look out at 
times into the mist-laden, impalpable, undiscov- 
erable country where wander beings whom we 
dare not face, and where things happen that we 
will not believe! 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A SCOTCH SHEEP FAIR. 


See illustration on double-page of Supplement. 


MPHE scene of the fair which our engraving re- 
produces is laid, we infer, in the south rather 
than in the north of Scotland. The contours of 
the mountain ranges, the cottages, the counte- 
nances of the chief actors, all indicate Ettrick 
Forest and Selkirkshire, and not the region be- 
yond the Grampian Hills, where Norval’s father 
used to feed his flocks. From Galloway down 
into Northumberland and Cumberland is a wild 
mountainous district of some two hundred square 
miles. The hills are mostly pointed like cones, 
their sides are smooth and steep, and their bases 
nearly in contact with each other. The soil, ex- 
cept on the storm-swept summits, is fertile, and 
a rich and unbroken greensward clothes their 
sides. Two breeds of sheep browse on these up- 
land slopes. The black-faced sheep, as seen in 
the left of our picture, have mostly horns, black 
legs and faces, and rather wild and fierce eyes, 
with coarse and shaggy wool. The other breed— 
the so-called Cheviots—have white faces and legs, 
an open and pleasing countenance, large ears, 
prominent eyes, and short fine wool, and are 
hornless. Of these flocks usually about twenty- 
score, or four hundred, are placed under the 
charge of each shepherd, and the prime qualifi- 
cations of the shepherd are that he be a good- 
tempered man, and have a close-mouthed dog. 
This intelligent and faithful creature, probably 
at first taken by the shepherd to guard his flock 
from wild beasts, is now his most trusted and 
indispensable assistant in management, and his 
constant companion. Without his dog he would 
be helpless in the winter storms, Unerring as 
may be the instinct of the sheep as to approach- 
ing storms, it does not always tell them from 
what quarter the wind may come, or where the 
truest shelter may be found. The experienced 
shepherd, wise in weather lore, knows almost to 
a certainty where each sheep may have taken 
refuge, and where safety is to be obtained. In 
snow-storms the sheep are often buried eight or 
ten feet deep in the drift; and the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd” tells how, when his flock of four hun- 
dred sheep had disappeared, he went vainly over 
the snow, boring with a long pole, to find the ani- 
mals, till at length a white shaggy collie began 
“to scrape the snow and look over his shoulder | 
at them.” He had worked right over a sheep. | 








From that he flew to another, and so on, faster 
than his master could get them out. When the 
flocks have safely passed through the terrors of 
the winter, the question of marketing them comes 
up. About the end of March there are fairs for 
the sale of ewes in lamb, which are purchased 
chiefly by farmers in the Lothians or in England. 
In July there are markets at which the lambs are 
disposed of ; these are purchased by farmers who 
have no breeding stock, and who fatten them for 
the next season; and at the same time the wool 
is sold. Of course the time for shearing the fleece 
depends on the earliness or lateness of the season, 
as well as on the general climate. In Scotland— 
at least in the south—it may be assumed to be 
the end of May or the beginning of June, and 
therefore it is to the midsummer fair that most 
of the wool dealers resort. But at all these gath- 
erings there are to be seen strange types of na- 
tional and provincial characteristics. The flax- 
en-haired, blue-eyed, chubby Saxon from Surrey 
or Sussex meets the tall, sporting-looking York- 
shireman, and the Scandinavian Scot of tlie Low- 
lands forgathers with his Celtic compatriot who 
still speaks the tongue of Fin MacCool and Ver- 
cingetorix. 


MAJOR AND MINO 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
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Avtnor or “ Turetsy Hart,” “ Aprtan Vinat,” 
“ Heaps or Money,” “No New Tune,” eto. 


CHAPTER XII.—( Continued.) 
UNDER THE CLIFF. 


RIAN strolled away without replying. He 

did not like jokes of that kind. Gilbert was 
evidently and undisguisedly in love with Kitty 
Greenwood, and although, to be sure, there was 
no immediate likelihood of his being in a posi- 
tion to marry her, he ought not to talk as if he 
could possibly marry any one else. Then, as 
was only natural, he fell to thinking about Be- 
atrice Huntley and her alleged matrimonial des- 
tiny, and forgot all about his brother, He was 
still plunged in meditation when the cutter 
brought up in the bay, and was only just in time 
to run down and help the Jadies out of the small 
boat into which they had been transferred. 

Miss Huntley’s first words were very welcome 
to him; for he judged by them, and even more 
by the voice in which they were spoken, that her 
mood was no longer what it had been the night 
before. 

“What a glorious day! and what a perfect 
place for a picnic!’ 
lightly ashore. 
this in winter ?” 

* Very seldom,” answered the truthful Brian ; 
“still, every now and again they do come when 
one least expects them. I have known it quite 
as warm in January and February as it is 
now,” 

“You don’t say so! Really, I am very much 
tempted to buy a house in Kingscliff.” 

“IT wish you would!” exclaimed Brian, fer- 
rently. 

“Thanks; but why should you wish me to do 
a foolish thing? The house would be locked up 
from year’s end to year’s end most likely. Just 
now I feel as if I should very much like to have 
a little city of refuge which | could make for 
when the world became oppressive ; but in real- 
ity it isn’t easy to run away, and it is even less 
easy to run far. Besides, all you people whom I 
ain interested in here are sure to disperse before 
long, and then I sha’n't care to come back.” 

“T, at all events, am a fixture,” rewarked 
Brian. 

“That would be a powerful attraction, if one 
could feel as confident of the fact as you do; 
but I suspect vou will find yourself drawn up to 
London eventually, like everybody else who has 
talent—or ought I, perhaps, to say genius? To 
be such a musician as you are, and to be satisfied 
with sometimes playing the organ on Sundays in 
a country church, is an altogether impossible 
state of things. You will have to compose; and 
you will have to make your compositions known, 
and so I venture to predict that you will be 
breathing the air of South Kensington shortly.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Brian. He had 
very little—indeed, far too little—ambition ; but 
at that moment an absurd idea came into his 
head that a famous musician might have claims 
upon the hand of a lady of fortune to which the 
mere son of a country gentleman could not pre- 
tend. 

“Of course I think so,” replied Miss Huntley. 
“Tt is true, too, which is more to the purpose. 
What a happy thing it would be for certain other 
people whom I could name if their future were 
as clearly marked out for them as yours is!” 

They had wandered away a short distance 
from the others, and Miss Huntley, as she spoke, 
was gazing pensively at the little group gathered 
round Gilbert’s improvised table. 

“JT don’t mean your brother,” she added, ex- 
planatorily; “I think I could tell his fortune 
with something like accuracy. But what is to 
become of that poor, pretty little girl and that 
great foolish sailor I haven’t an idea. I haven't 
an idea of what is to become of me, either.” 

“Won’t that depend very much upon your- 
selves 2” Brian suggested. 

“T don’t think so. Do you suppose Captain 
Mitchell can help being so comically miserable, 
or that Kitty Greenwood can help being made 
ridiculously happy by the attentions of a ian 
who, in the nature of things, will end by throw- 
ing her over? We won’t discuss the future, 
though. Let us make the most of a smiling pre- 
sent and a luncheon which looks attractive. I 


she said, as she stepped 
“Do you oftn have days like 
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am now going to be cheerful and ‘scatter mirth 
around.’ ”’ 

She was as good as her word. It may be that 
her high spirits were, as she implied, assumed ; 
but it is much more likely that they were spon- 
taneous, for the perspicuous reader will doubt- 
less have discovered by this time that Miss Hunt- 
ley had little power of self-control, and seldom 
cared to exercise the little that she possessed. 
Be that as it may, her behavior during the al 
Jresco meal was very much like that of a school- 
girl out for a holiday, nor was it long before her 
neighbors became infected by her humor. She 
roused the melancholy Mitchell from his gloom, 
persuaded him to exhibit some of those feats of 
legerdemain in which, like most naval men, he 
was a proficient, and finally to oblige the com- 
pany with a song of an exquisitely comic char- 
acter. Then, later in the afternoon, when the 
party had broken up into twos and had separated 
and met again, nothing would satisfy her but 
that Miss Joy should dance the sailor's horn- 

ipe. 

“You know you can do it, Matilda; you have 
told me so over and over again, and now is the 
time to prove that you are no vain boaster.” 

“Indeed I shall do nothing of the sort!” cried 
Miss Joy. “A likely story, at my time of life, 
and with no music either! Not but what the 
sailor’s hornpipe is one of the prettiest dances 
that ever was invented.” 

“So it is, Miss Joy,” agreed Mitchell, heartily ; 
“and Dll dance it with you, and whistle you a 
tune at the same time. Come along!” 

Miss Joy declined energetically, but the general 
chorus of eutreaty was too much for her good- 
nature, 

“Very well, then,” she said at length; “Tl 
just show you the step. There is nothing to 
laugh at. 1 don’t suppose one of you could learn 
it under a month of hard practice.” 

So Mitchell led her out to a space of hard sand, 
and before he had whistled half a dozen bars en- 
thusiasm and professional instinct had swept all 
self-consciousness out of her; insomuch that if 
Mr. Buswell bad witnessed her performance he 
would without any doubt have offered her then 
and there a lucrative engagement at the music 
hall which it was his fixed intention to open in 
the course of the ensuing year. 

Mr. Buswell was not so far favored, but some- 
body else was, for at this juncture Sir Brian Se- 
grave came slowly down trom the heights and 
stood for a moment leaning on his stick and sur- 
veying the group. 

Gilbert, who was the first to catch sight of his 
father, whisked round on his heels, thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and stared out to 
sea, with his lips pursed up. “Vow we shall have 
au row!” he whispered to Kitty, who was standing 
beside him. ‘ The chances are that he will order 
us all off as trespassers.” 

But the old gentleman was guilty of no such 
discvartesy. He approached softiy and seated 
himself on a rock beside Miss Huntley, who, for 
her part, was in no wise disconcerted, but merely 
held up het hand as a warning to him not to be- 
tray his presence. Miss Joy, having her back 
turned toward the land, went on capering with 
the utmost agility ; but Mitchell, who was facing 
her, faltered, stopped whistling, and broke into a 
loud though somewhat embarrassed laugh. Then 
poor Miss Joy executed a swift turning move- 
ment, and her cheeks, which were already flushed 
with exercise, assumed a rich sunset glow. 

“Oh, Sir Brian,” she gasped, “ what must you 
think of me!” 

“My dear lady,” answered Sir Brian, “I think 
you deserve all the applause we can give you for 
reminding us of a forgotten art. In my young 
days dancing was one of the fine arts. 1 am old 
enough to remember Taglioni and Fanny Elssler, 
and that makes me a great deal too old to join a 
picnic of young people nowadays, does it not? 
1 was watching tlhe workmen who are making a 
new path at the top of the cliff, and I thought I 
would just come down and have a look at you; 
but I shall take myself off now. I don’t want to 
be a wet blanket.” 

“ He has managed to be a kill-joy, at all events,” 
muttered Gilbert to his neighbor, with a side 
glance at the unfortunate dancer, who was fan- 
ning herself with her pocket-handkerchief, and 
looking the picture of misery. 

The others, however, declared that Sir Brian 
could not be allowed to go away until the water 
had been boiled, and he had been given a cup of 
tea, aud after protesting a little for form’s sake, 
he let them overpersuade him. The truth was 
that the sight of their merriment had made him 
feel a little lonely, and he was pleased that they 
should wish to admit him to a share in it. 

But, of course, with all the good-will in the 
world, they could not do that. Age must needs 
be lonely, and Miss Huntley, for one, became in- 
stantly serious after Sir Brian’s advent, though 
she took some pains to be pleasant to him, ad- 
miring the stately old pile which towered above 
them, dark and massive against the evening sky, 
and leading him on to talk of the improvements 
that he had effected in the property during his 
tenure of it. He remained chatting with her un- 
til Gilbert and Kitty, who had been lighting a fire 
in a cleft just under the cliff, called out that the 
kettle was boiling. 

“Do you know that you have chosen rather 
a dangerous place ?” said the old gentleman, as 
he rose to obey their summons. “The men are 
working at the new path exactly over our heads, 
and they may send a shower of stones down upon 
us. Brian, will you, like a good fellow, go up and 
tell them that they may as well knock off for to- 
day? The light won’t last much longer.” 

“ All right,” answered Brian, and ran quickly 
up the zigzag track which led to the heights 
above. 

When he had nearly reached the top he paused 
for an instant to take breath, and looked down at 
the little knot of people below him. thin col- | 





umn of blue smoke rose perpendicularly from the 
fire, round which they were congregated; they 
seemed to be verv merry together, the sound of 
their laughter being distinctly audible in that 
still atmosphere; Sir Brian, bending forward, 
with his elbows on his knees, was saying some- 
thing to Miss Huntley, whose clear-cut profile was 
turned toward him, and Miss Joy was pouring out 
the tea, Mitchell standing up with the kettle in 
his hand beside her. The whole scene—the par- 
ty round the fire, the yellow sand, the red cliffs, 
the dark blue expanse of water, imprinted itself 
upon Brian’s mind like an instantaneous photo- 
graph, and will scarcely lose its distinctness while 
he lives. What struck him at the moment was 
his father’s somewhat unwonted geniality and ap- 
parent enjoyment of the conversation of his neigh- 
bor. Sir Brian had once spoken in a disparaging 
tone of “the contractor’s daughter,” but that 
prejudice had evidently been surmounted, and the 
young man thought that, in view of certain wild 
and delightful possibilities, it would be well that 
his father and Miss Huntley should be friends. 

Thinking of these things, he turned with a 
smile to resume the ascent, when suddenly his 
heart gave a bound, the color fled from his cheeks, 
and craning over the edge he raised both hands 
to his mouth, and shouted to those below him, 
“ Run !—run for your lives !” 

The warning did not come a second too soon. 
He saw them start up and disperse, and imme- 
diately afterward the mass of earth and rocks 
of which he had caught sight in the very instant 
of its separation from the face of the cliff swept 
past him, the dust of it filling his eyes, and hurl- 
ed itself with a roar as of thunder into the nar- 
row cleft beneath. No slip of such magnitude 
had taken place for years, and but for the nar- 
rowness of the chasm which confined its path, it 
is hardly possible that a single one of the party 
whom Brian had been contemplating the minute 
before could have escaped alive. 

He did not wait to see what the effects of the 
catastrophe were, but rushed at the tep of his 
speed down the path by which he had ascended, 
and the first person whom he met was Miss Hunt- 
ley, looking pale and scared, but unhurt. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, no!—no!” she gasped, wringing her 
hands. “Your father—he could not get up in 
time, and we all ran away; we did not think of 
him. Oh, can’t anything be done ?” 

What could be done was done without delay. 
The laborers, to whose work on the summit of 
the cliff the landslip may have been in some de- 
gree due, hurried down as quickly as they could, 
and set to work manfully with picks and shovels ; 
Brian, Gilbert, and Mitchell took off their coats 
and helped them; but though they encouraged 
one another by saving that men had been dug 
out of as great a depth as that alive before then, 
they knew in their hearts that the task was a 
hopeless one; and indeed it was not until long 
after nightfall that they came upon what had 
once been Sir Brian Segrave, lying buried beneath 
a block of sandstone which must have crushed 
the life out of him instantaneously. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE READING OF THE WILL. 


Tuat large and seemingly increasing class of 
persons who attribute the government of mun- 
dane affairs to certain inexorable laws of un- 
known origin must sometimes, one would think, 
find the world a curiously provoking place of 
abode. To have emancipated one’s self from all 
degrading tramme!s of faith in the supernatural, 
possibly even (though this would appear to be 
more rare) from every lingering taint of super- 
stition, to stand erect in all one’s ineffable dig- 
nity as a vertebrate biped with reasoning facul- 
ties of the grandest order, and after all to be 
reminded at every turn that one’s knowledge of 
the reign of law avails nothing, and that one’s 
best laid schemes of life, together with one’s 
very life itself, are at the mercy of a mere stupid 
accident—this, surely, should be enough to make 
the clear-sighted philosopher grind his teeth in 
impotent indignation. Is it worth while to have 
shaken off the bondage of revealed religion only 
to fall under of blind chance ? 
And certainly, upon the blind chance theory, few 
better instances of the absurdity of existence 
could be adduced than that poer old Sir Brian 
Segrave’s death should have occurred when it 
did. It is true that some people might see in 
that catastrophe an argument against the inter- 
vention of Providence, and might urge that an 
event so apparently uncalled for, so purposeless, 
and so likely to be productive of evil results, 
ought not to be attributed to anything but the 
disintegration of the soil caused by heavy rains 
and subsequent night frosts. Everything de- 
pends upon the point of view; and as very few 
theories are susceptible of proof, we shall ‘prob- 
ably all continue to enjoy the satisfaction of call 
ing our neighbors fools until the end of the 
chapter. 

Brian, happily for himself, indulged in no such 
speculations and moralizings upon the misfor- 
tune which had deprived him of his dear old 
man; 1 


the dominion 


ior, 80 far as that goes, was he for some 
time provided with the requisite grounds upon 
which to base them All that he realized was 
that his father was dead, and if he went some- 
what beyond the truth in declaring to himself 
that he had lost his best friend, so much of ex- 
aggeration may well be pardoned to his 
grief. It is not certain that Sir Brian had been 
a very good friend to his elder son 








very 


He might, 
if he had taken more trouble to understand the 
lad, have made him happier, and educated him 
into a less helpless member of society than he 
now seemed likely to prove; he might have, and 
indeed ought to have, trained him either to be- 
come a country squire or to become something 
(Continued on page 285, Supplement.) 
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Eusromerep Monogram. 
J. M. 


Hair Ornaments. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuk ornament shown in 
Fig. 1 consists of pleated 
frills of light blue tulle, bows 
of light blue ribbon, and a 
small yellow bird. A stem 
made of ribbon wire, seven 
inches long and half an inch 
wide, is underneath. This 
stem is bent through the mid- 
die, forming a loop an inch 
and a quarter long and two 
ends; on this loop and one 
of the ends pleated strips of 
doubled tulle, two inches and 
a half wide, are sewed in 
curves, with the stitches con- 
cealed by ribbon bows and a 
bird placed at the centre. 
To the remaiying end of the 
stem a hair-pin is attached. 

The hair bow illustrated in 
Fig. 2 is composed of knots 
of red double-faced velvet and 
gros grain ribbon, a red che- 
nille pompon, and tufts of 
loops of narrow red feather- 
edged ribbon, These are all 
mounted on a wire stem, 
which is then wound with red 
crape, and has a hair-pin at- 
tached to it for fastening in 
the hair 


Parasols. 


Tue large open parasol at 
the left of this group has a 
cover formed of two square 
silk handkerchiefs showing 
colored Japanese floral de- 
signs on a light-tinted ground. 
The two squares are placed 
diagonally one over the oth- 
er, with the corners of the 
under one projecting midway 
between those of the outer, 
and both are edged with a 
frill of deep white lace. A 
ruche of lace encircles the 
ferrule, and the carved handle 
is decorated with a cluster of 
pompons. Above this para- 
sol is one with a cover of 
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EmBroiwerep Monoaram. 
O. B. 


black Chantilly lace mounted 
on heliotrope silk. The stick 
has a hammered metal ball 
for the handle. Next is a 
striped parasol in alternate 
brown satin and brown and 
gold barred stripes, with a 
curved handle. To the right 
is shown a lace parasol witha 
pagoda-shaped frame a la 
Pompadour. Two views are 
given, showing the inside and 
outside. It is made in both 
black and white lace. The 
silk lining is curved out very 
deep between the points of 
the gores. The lace covering, 
which is smooth on the upper 
half and shirred on the lower, 
is straight at the lower edge, 
where it is gathered on a 
strong silk cord between the 
points, and forms a transpar- 
ent space in the curves, A 
ruffle of lace is around the 
lower edge. A lace lining is 
set inside the frame. Bows 
of feather-edged ribbon trim 
the outside and the handle. 
Grouped with this is a parasol 
of écru and red striped silk, 
with a border of red stripes 
and a carved handle. 


Lace Handkerchiefs. 


Tue handkerchief at the 
left of this group has a small 
square of linen cambrie for 
the centre, surrounded by an 
insertion of Valenciennes 
lace, then a hem-stitched hem, 
and a deep edging of lace to 
match. At the right hand is 
a handkerchief with deep 
border of Malines lace, which 
is hem-stitched to the centre 
of the handkerchief, and has 
its scalloped edge resting on 
the border. That at the cen- 
tre has the corners made of 
lace and hem-stitched trian- 
gles of cambric, with a lace 
frill surrounding the edge, 
headed by a narrow beading. 
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Striped Silk and Plush Costume. 
Tue long drapery of this costume is of olive ribbed silk with 
raised stripes. Hanging in unbroken folds on the left side, 
it spreads apart on the right, and is there connected by a 
passementerie ornament with tassels. The under-skirt is of 
olive plush. The short basque is of striped silk, with plush 
revers opening on an oval plastron of pleated white lace, and 
with plush collar and cuffs. 


Work Sachet.—Plush and Embroidery. 

A piece of tinselled éeru canvas sixteen inches long by 
eight wide is required for this sachet. Along the middle the 
canvas is embroidered in satin stitch with terra-cotta, bronze, 
and dark green silks, and the edges of the silk embroidery are 
surrounded with back stitches in gold thread. A band of 
dark green plush is set along one edge of the canvas, and at 
the opposite edge a band of terra-cotta plush. The canvas is 
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Srrirep anp Piatn Woot Costume. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3945: Basque aud Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each. 
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Borper ror Attar-Ciorus, etc.—Linen Emprorpery, 






























lined with satin and stiffened with an interlining. The pocket is 
folded five inches deep, and the opposite end, which forms the 
flap, is sloped to a point. The edges are finished with gold cord, 
and gold cord is set in loops along the edge of the embroidery 


Striped and Plain Wool Costume. 


Tue costume illustrated is of blue wool combined with blue 
and Suéde striped wool. The striped wool is used for the cor- 
sage, for the tablier, which extends frota the throat to the bottom 
of the skirt, and for the looped back, only the draped sides of the 
skirt and the collar and cuffs of the waist being of the plain ma 
terial. The tablier is fastened on the skirt, and is hooked when 
the dress is worn to the front of the corsage, which is buttoned 
down the middle, underneath the draperies on the sides; these 
draperies are finished with a buckle at the pointed end. TI 
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basque is slashed to form tabs at the bottom, and has half-long 
full sleeves that are gathered to a cuff. The standing collar is 
fustened on one side under a ribbon bow 


CASHMERE AND Brocapr Costume. 
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PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Prreror.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hiecins’ “ La Bette” Bovevet Tor.et Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GLvornine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants. —[(Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A oLrroyMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-nddressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of cliarge.—[ Adv. ] 








I caught her hands: ‘** Now listen, Nz annie, 
Why is it, dear, you sweeter grow 4 

She said, and laughed, “It’s Frangipanni, 
Which comes from Arkinson, you kuow.”— 


[Adv.] 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thu ber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[Adv.} 





Tue illustrated circular of J. F. Mancha, Raymond, 
Sarry Co.Va. offers tempting inducements to settlers in 
his flourishing Claremont Colony, on James River.— 
[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
aud is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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by eminent physicians 





SEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from yo upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
tures, c 


Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-bair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 

SWITCHES. 

All long hair, vaturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $8.00 upwards. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the ar ae finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I caunoi be unde reold. a hair warraut- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Froutpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 

EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B..” 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rese Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of beautifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues | mailed free. 


SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS SEE I?, 


By using Hall’s tet | 
Portable and Adjust- 
able Skirt Formas. 
Indispensable for noting 
the effect of different cos- 
tumes, and saving fatigue 
of standing while dress is 
being draped. 

Endorsed by all the 
leading fashion publish- 
ers. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.00. Mention 
this paper. 

Send for Circular, show- 
ing Portable Full Form 
adapted for dresemakers, 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 46 East 14th Street, New York, 
Ai Nature, Causes, Prevention 
DYSPEPSIA‘ on We Modsrin, Lowell Sassy ie 
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Beautiful Hands 
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Produces 
Soft, White 








PEARS’ SOAP—the great English Complexion 
Soap —is sold throughout the United States and in 
all parts of the world, and its praises are heard 





The Flynt Waist or Trae Corset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the “ Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats, and dress 
skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing 
Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the war, 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist THE MOBT SUCCESSFUL BUOULDEK- 
BRAOK EVER OONSTRUOTED. 

aa” Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady 
MRS. O. P. FLY NT,319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


sds ¥PATEN ISLAND” 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
= —— without ripping. Send for Circular and 
-rice- 


arment. No. 2, a 








Messrs, Dopp, Meap, & Company: 


to any book, is this: 


foreman said, it will suit all kinds of appetites. 
Yours truly, 

















YOU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 

possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 


| CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any | 


standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
J W. 14th Street, New York. 


THE ’CYCLING SEASONIS OPEN. 


Ladies interested in ‘Cycling 
shouldsend forthe New Catalogueot 


‘COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 
Mailed free upon application. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mine. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St. . New York. 

DEAF ness, Noises in the Head, &c. How 
relieved. Sent free. Address 


NICHOLSON, 177 McDougall St., New York. St., New York. 





A very interesting 80-page book on Deaf- 


Practical American Cookery and Household Management 


By Juliet Corson. 
RAND AVERY COMPANY, Printers. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4, 1886. 


Dear Sirs,—I think the best testimonial that you could have, or, in fact, could be given 
Sixteen of the hands in the composition-room where your Cook-Book was 
set up, who saw parts or the whole of it, or knew of it, have been so much pleased with the work 
that they desire to purchase a copy each, and have asked me to write for them. 
a book go through the office before which there was such a general desire to own, and it shows 
there must be something in it that makes it specially adapted to practical home use. 


I never knew 


As the 


Please send us by express 17 copies. 


Avery L. Ranp, Treas. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 











REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
ORIGINAL 


GOWNS, 


ORIGINAL 
COATS, 


ORIGINAL 
HATS, 


SPRINC SEASON [887. 


The Messrs. REDFERN are now exhibiting at their 
Showrooms their newly designed and ORIGINAI, 
MODELS of Gowns, Coats, etc., prepared by them for 
the coming season, 

Their large and varied stock of Imported Cloths 
embraces every make—many of them made exclu- 
sively for their House. 

Mail Orders receive prompt and personal attention. 
Perfect tit guaranteed. 


_ 210 FI Fifth Avenue, New York. 


_ Tmperial Hair Regenerator, 


3 For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
can restore your hair to its original color, 
qj have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard. 
We prepare the following shades: 

No. 4. Chestnut. 
“© 2. Dark Brown. ** 5. Light Chestnut. 
8. Medium Brown. ‘© 6. Gold Blond. 

No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendrée. 

Price, $1.50, $2.00, anid $3.00 per box. Send sample of 
hair w hen ordering. A little book gives full particulars. 
IMPERIAL HAIR-REGENERATOR COMPANY, 

54 Ww est 28d Street, New York. 








No. 1. Black. 


“ 


R. T. FELIX GOURAU p's ORIE NTAL 
CREAM, OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


weneet 











a= Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
A i s Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
itt ou enses,and every blemish on beauty 
=. 2 as and defies detection. It has stood 
m= Ss 8 S * the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 
me oe .— ens we taste it to be 
i — oo MM sure it is properly 
~ oe Sts made. Acce no 
i - a counterfeit Taner 
= ge name. Dr. L. A. Say- 


er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 

“As you ladies will 
use them, T recommend 
* Gowraud’s Cream’ 

as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy- 

Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 





tb Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. ee 
‘THE DING & CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 18 | Years o rs our Grent oer Peete yy te ail the all the 


ibutin, 
ve an oes mye oe He sorts 
Se a a stow deo send presto al je 


OUS PLANTS safely 
jeaee 


& CONARD CO. 
rowers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


SWITZERLAND. | 
M 0 N Pp LA | S | School for Young Ladies offers 


thorough training in essential 
studies, with superior advantages in French, German, 
Painting, and Music; a beautiful and healthy location, 
good board, moderate charges. For circulars apply to 
Mme. VICTOR BEGUIN, Mon Plaisir, St. Legier, near 
Vevey, Lac Geneve, Switzerland. For references, ad- 
dress L. R., P.O. Box 3381, N.Y. C City. 


SHOPP In New York by a lady 


IN of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without char ND: For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BO 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING | AGENCY, Ssisskiss 


. DECKER, 118 East 14th Street, INew York. 
ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. Y. City. Send for Circular. 














SHOPPING Riise A. O: Peek, 108 W. oeth St. N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN 
ART 
CARPETS. 


Our Spring Stock now 
being complete, we are pre- 
pared to show some of the 
choicest patterns ever made 
in these very desirable 
goods. 


—_—_—————_ 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


Story of a Postal Card, 


1 was 
Trouble— 

* For twelve years!” 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 
cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of Hop 

* Bitters 3” 

And 1 am perfectly cured. 

** All the time !” 

Reepectfully, 
May 4, 1888, 


affected with kidney and _ urinary 


I keep it 
B. F. Booru, Saulsbury, Tenn. 


Braprorp, Pa., May 8, 1885. 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as nerv- 
ousness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, 
etc. I have not seen a sick day in years, since I took 
Hop Bitters. All my neighbors use them. 
Mus. Fannin Green. 


Asusuenuam, Mass., Jan. 15, 1896. 

I have been very sick over two years. They all 
gave me up as pust cure. I tried the most skil- 
ful physicians, but they did not reach the worse 
part. The lungs and heart would fill up every 
night and distress me, and my throat was very bad. 
I told my children I should never die in peace till 
I had tried Hop Bitters. When I had taken two 
bottles they helped me very much indeed. When 
I had taken two more bottles I was well. There 
was a lot of sick folks here who have seen how 
they cured me, and they used them and were cured 
aud feel as thankful as I do that there is so valu- 
able a medicine made. 


Yours truly, Miss Jutia G. Cusuine. 


$3,000 Lost. 


“A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000 done less 
“good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; they also 
“cured my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weakness, 
“sleeplessness, and dyspepsia.” — Mr. R. M., Au- 
burn, N. Y 


Baby Saved, 


We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby 
wis permanertly cured of a dangerous and protracted 
constipation and irregularity of the bowels by the 
use of Hop Bitters by its nursing mother, which at 
the same time restored her to perfect health and 
strength.—The Parents, Rochester, N. Y 


a@a@ Unhealthy or inactive kidneys cause gravel, 
“Bright's disease, rheumatism, aud a horde of other 
serious and fatal diseases, which can be prevented 
with Hop Bitters,” if taken in time. 


“Luddington, Mich., Feb. 2, 1885. I have sold 
Hop Bitters for ten years, and there is no medi- 
cine that equalg them for bilious attacks, kidney 
complaints, and all diseases jucident to this ma- 
lurial climate.” H. 'T. ALexanver, 


**Monroe, Mich., Sept. 25th, 1885. Srrs,—I have 
been taking Hop Bitters for inflammation of kid- 
neys and bladder. It has done for me what four 
physicians failed to do—cured me. The effect 
of the Bitters seemed like magic to me.” 

W. L. Carrer. 


Gents:—Your Hop Bitters have been of great 
value to me. I was laid up with typhoid fever for 
over two months, and could get no relief until | 
tried your Hop Bitters. To those suffering from 
debility, or any one in feeble health, I cordially 
recommend them. J. C, Srorrzen. 

688 Fulton Street, Chicago, Lil. 


Can You Answer This? 


Is there a person living who ever saw a case of 
ague, biliousness, nervousness, or neuralgia, or any 
disease of the stomach, liver, or kidneys that Hop 
Bitters will not cure? 


“My Mother says Hop Bitters is the only thing 
that will keep her from severe attacks of paraly- 
sis and headuche.—HKd. Oswego Sun. 


“My little sickly, puny baby was changed into 
a great bouncitg boy, and I was raised from a sick 
bed by using Hop Bitters a short time.” 

A Youne Mornuer. 


" QBétablishea 1877.) 

THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

For the convenience of teachers and others desiring 
to pursue the study of Art in all branches (including 
sketching from Nature), this school will remain open. 
Also, china painting and gilding. 
aud board us above. 











For terms of tuition | 
eution Harper's Dazur. | 


THE OPERA. 
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These two gentlemen are brothers. One uses SO- 
ZODONT, the other does not. The former has had 
his moustache shaved off, and always laughs; the 
latter wears his very long, and never laughs. 

PERSONS AFRAID TO LAUGH 
For fear of showing a neglected set of teeth, 
should cleanse them night and morning with the 
aromatic invigorating 





SOZODONT. 


If the teeth begin to show signs of decay, use 
SOZODONT at once and often. Rely upon it, and 
they will be rescued from impending ruin, The 
formula of this preparation includes only botanic 
ingredients, and contains only the purest and most 
salutary of these. Use no other dentifrice but 
SOZODONT. It is pure, effective, and fragrant. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy-goods Dealers. 


40Fr y fn 





Fe INEG20%r 
N.Y. 


Offer this Season Exceptional and Unprecedented 
Bargains in their 


Upholstery Department, 


Consisting of 
Turcoman, 


Chenille, etc., etc. 


Y 
Silk Tapestry, ) 
Raw &ilk, | 
Mohair Damask, | 
Silk Plush, COVERINGS 


Petit Point, 
etc., etc. ) 

Smyrna Rugs, Window Shades, Poles, Cornices, 

All Spectral. 


Lace, ) 
Antique, 
Colbert, 


French Canvas, \ 
Silk-Striped Grenadine, | 
Mad | 


adras, 


Smyrna Door Mats... Tree ee 
Regular Price, 90 cents, 

Epis Te BL GAB. 6 cs ckcadaeves $1.55 
Regular Price, $2.25 

Smyrna Rugs, 86x 72......... $3.89 
Regular L’rice, $5.00. 
Holland Window Shades, Complete, 36 x 72, 
with Fringe, on Best Spring Rollers, 

FOOTE OR GE as en oes ik cece bee as 34ec. 


500 Pairs French Antique Curtains... .. $1.50 

Regular Price, $2.50. 

650 Yards Raw Silk Furniture Covering. 

Regular Price, 80 cents. 

For Particulars, see our Celebrated FASHION 
CATALOGUE for Spring and Summer. 





47c. 


H. C. F. KOCH & Co., 
20th Street and 6th Avenue, N, Y. City, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Smith's Ilust:ated Seed Catalogue, 
FREE t) all: pp icants desiring choice 
selectious of k lower. Vegetable, Field, 
Bird Seed , &., true to nane and of 
best qua.ity. Implements and every- 
thing for the Gard: n or (ireenhovse, 
at lowest prices. Give usa trial order. 
WM. H. SMITH, Sexpaman, 
1018 Market Street, Philade!phia, Ps 


USE C. L. COMFORT’S 


Best Flavoring Extracts, and Liquid Rennet. 


17 North 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Why, I didn’t know that Azaleas had such an exquisite odor!” 


“They have no perfume. 
so fragrant,” 


It is the EDENIA on my handkerchief that is 


LUNDBORC’S PERFUME EDENIA. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, send 
your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, : 
YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York 
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It is carefully packed 


HE purity of “Ce- 
realine Flakes” is 
assured because 






it can not be prepared from 
unsound grain, and any at- 
tempt at adulteration, owing 
to its form 


flakes, not meal 





—would be at once detected. 


in 


sealed packages at the mills, 
and is absolutely pure. 


The ‘‘Cerealine Cook-book,’’ containing over two hundred 


carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on 


** Cereal Foods,"’ 


illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘* Hiawatha’s 
Fasting," will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M’f’g Co., Columbus, Indiana. 


_ NEW BARGAINS, 


22-inch BLACK SILK SURAHS, 75e. 
23-inch, “ - 85e. and $1.00. 
Extra Weight, 81.25 and $1.35. 

The best value in Black Silk Surahs to be found in 
the market. 

42-inch ALL-WOOL SURAHS AND CHECK CHE- 
VIOTS, in the New Spring Shades, 5O0c., chéup at 65c. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL RHADAMES AND 
SEBASTOPOLS at 79e., good value at $1.00, 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL GRENADINES (new 
weaves) at 75e,. and $1.00, worth $1.00 and $1.25, 

PRINTED CHALLIES reduced to 14e. 

Choice designs in FRENCH SATTEENS, SCOTCH 
GINGHAMS, LINEN, LAWNS, SEERSUCKERS, &c. 
New Spring and Summer Catalogue 
maited on application. 


Le Boutillier pn ea 
__ Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 


| duced ; the Form Developed: Ill-shaped or Large 


Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


WANTED. 

Ladies living in the country who can do fine em- 
broidery in Filo Floss on Silk Scarfs can have work 
todo at home. Address, by letter only, 

8. D. B., 181 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FUROP TENTH SEASON. The 


most enjoyable and economical 
excursions ever planned. More 


| furnished for the money than fh Any Tour 


yet offered. All Travel and Hotels first- 
class. Company Sereror. By the Palatial, Fast, New 
Steamship CITY OF ROME. Send for Circular 
free EK. TOURJEE, Boston, 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR! 
Handsome designs, good materials, excellent work- 
manship, combined with low prices, are the features of 
our Ladies’ Undergarmente. Write for illustrated 
Spring Catalogue (sent free) 
MAULER BROS., 605 & 607 6th Ave., New York. 





HOW TO CLOTHE THE BABY. 





tion with regard to the Care of Infants, 
and what they shall wear, sent to any 


address. Only one stamp necessary. 


60 and 62 WEST 23a ST., N, Y. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


To introduce WOODWAKRD’S MUSICAL 
MON 'THL Y ($1.00 per year) and our new Catalogue 
of Sheet Music in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 
ples with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (1134 x 18 ins.), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and world cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 


THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOING. 


A very popular and beautiful waltz song mailed for 60c. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


OLAROSA 


Will give instant relief and quickly cure 


Chapped Hands, Face, or Lips. 


25c. a box at druggists, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. C. L, FAMOTH & CO., 42 John Street, N. f. 


| errr AGENCY.—A lady of experience in 
shopping offers her services to ladies desiring any 
kind of wearing apparel or household goods at New 
York prices. Send for circular, to Mrs. 8. S. JONES, 
179 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


ELEGANT ROCHESTER LAMPS. 
Over one hundred designs to select from. Write for 

circular. 1201 Broadway, and 25 Warren St., N. Y. 

ROCHESTER LAMP CO, 


WELL ENOWN. 

Tur Best Cure tn Taz Woxtp for coughs, colds, and 
consumption is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s Boston Vegetable 
Pulmonary Baleam. 
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ei acenapehonus _ “OH, MA, YENDER COMES DE ELDAH DOWN DE DE FLOO’ WID YO’ FO’ FOOLIN’ ME DAT WAY! IIEAH 


APRIL FIRST IN SCHOOL 
‘““WILLIE SMITH, YOU SAY YOU HAVE BE 
JOUNNIE SPRATT NAMES, DO YOU 2” 
“ YEs, UM.” 
“ You 
sir? 


NAUGHTY Boy! 
TELL ME THIS MOMENT 


“* PLEASE, MUM, I CALLED HIM JOHNNIE SPRATT.” 


FACETLA. 
THE LOST CHORD. 

I FAILED TO METRE TASTE. 
Wuisrrnine tender words I bent above her— 
Suft and gray the evening twilight fell— 

She a maiden fair and I her lover— 
While I sought a chance my love to tell 


“Dear, for thee my heart is nearly breaking ; 
Wilt thon not my life forever bless ?” 
Aud T paused, my heart too full for speaking, 
As she auswered, loud and sweetly—* ig 
t Fraven 8S. Mines. 
NOT TAKEN OFF IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
Sur. “* Dear, did you see this take-off on the ladies’ 
hats in the morning papers 2?” 
He. “No. I wish they would only take off the ladies’ 
hats in theatres.” 


Ao; 


a 
SHE HAD CHANGED. 


* Good-morning, ma’am,” said an old Jady. “ You 
don’t know me; but I hear your ma’s alive yet, and | 





we're old friends). We tanglit two deestrick schools 
in the same town, iu the same year, when we was both 


WHAT DID YOU CALL HIM, 


STREET, AN’ HE'S 
SHUAH'S YO’ LIVE. 
EN CALLING 


sixteen years old. She was a 
beauty then, but I hain’t seen 
her since, though we’re both 
of us eighty now. Is your 
ma well, and can I see her?” 

** Certainly,” responded 
her hostess, affably. ‘Mother is well, and will be 
very glad to see you again, 1 am sure. Excuse me 
while I speak to her.” 

A few moments later a halting step was heard on 
the stairs, and then an aged lady entered, well pre- 
served for her years, and with a still bright eye, but 
very wrinkled and decrepit. 

The visitor rose, gazed eagerly into her face, and 
then exclaimed, in a tone of great surprise and disap- 
pointment, “‘ Why, Mary, how you have changed !” 


a Bi > SER 
A POOR POLICY. 

“That mustache of yours doesn’t seem to thrive 
very well,” remarked old Cobwigger. 

““No,” returned Merritt; “1 can’t imagine why it 
won't grow.” 

“Why don’t you cut it off, then?” was the Job's 
comforter, 

* Because if I did that I wouldn’t have any at all.” 


ee 
QUITE FRIENDLY. 
“Don't you find the people around here very socia- 
ble?” asked Cobwigger of a new neighbor. 
“Yes, indeed I do,” was the hearty response. “ Only 
a moment ago I met a beggar, and he held out his 
hand to me.” 


AIMIN’ 
HURRY UP, MA. 


RIGHT TOKGE OU’ HOUSE! 


“TRUE LOVER, YOU WERE STUPID.” 


Ue met her in the morning— 


The birds eang loud and clear. 
“Last night the March departed ; 


To-day the April’s here.” 
*“T love you, dear, I love you; 
Do you love me?” he said. 
She looked at him a moment. 

Then slowly shook her head 


He met her in the evening ; 


His face gloomed like the night; 


But hers—no sunny noonday 


Of summer was more bright. 


* Your question-now I'll answer,” 
She whispered. ‘Can you guess 


What little word I'll give you 
You cannot? Why, ‘tis * Ye 


“* V.¢-8 2°” stammered he. “This morning 


I’m sure you told me ‘No.’ 
Oh, naughty maid, how could 
Treat your true lover so?” 


“True lover, you were stupid; 
I thought, of course, you knew 


That I was only making 
Au April-fool of you.” 


Magearer Eytinoe. 


sauna 
Tne economy of nature made a bad 
supplied pigs with tails. A pig’s tail 





use to the pig than the letter “ p” is to 


MEK ME GO AN’ SLICK MY HAH UP AN’ PUT ON MY SHOES 
WHEN DEY AIN'T NO USE ON'T IN DE WORL' !” 


THIRSTING FOR KNOWLEDGE, 

** What does pa give you the twenty-dollar gold piece 
for every Saturday ?” asked a little shaver of his mo- 
ther, 

“For pin-money, ve | dear,” was the kind reply. 

“And do you spend it all for pins, ma?” he asked, 
in big-eyed wonder. 

PUT TO SLEEP. 
Back and forth in the rocker, 
Lost in reverie deep, 
The mother recked while trying 
To sing the baby to sleep. 


The baby began a-crowing, 
For silent he couldn't keep, 
And after a while the baby 
? Had crowed his mother to sleep 
8,” R. K. Munxirrniok. 


oomenialiiaenias 
FORCE OF HABIT, 
Lapy (in grocery store). “Let me have a pound of 
butter, please.” 
CuixeK (who used to tend in cigar store). * Mild or 
strong ?” 


you 


pment 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE SEX. 

“T want to put this package where my wife will be 
sure to find it,” said Brown as he was leaving the 
house, 

“If that’s the case,” dryly remarked his friend, “ just 
run upstairs and put it under her bed.” 


break when it 
is of no more 
pneumonia. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








MAJOR AND MINOR. 
(Continued from page 279.) 


else; yet he had loved him, and had been loved 
by him; and that, when all is said and done, may 
be taken as tolerably exhaustive of the question 
of friendship. 

Brian’s sorrow was far more profound than 
Gilbert’s, as was also his loss. The old man had 
admired Gilbert, and been proud of him; but 
there had never been much sympathy between 
them; they had never had foolish tiffs, followed 
by speedy reconciliations, and the removal of the 
one left little or nothing of a blank in the life of 
the other. But to Brian it seemed as if, with 
his father’s death, the world had come to an 
end. He knew now as he had never known be- 
fore for how much that hasty, irascible, warm- 
hearted old fellow had counted in all his plea- 
sures and pursuits ; he had felt for him that ten- 
der sort of affection which one man feels for an- 
other whom he thoroughly understands, but by 
whom he is himself imperfectly understood ; and 
although so much had been said of late about 
his ultimate succession to the property, he had 
always regarded that as something that might 
come to pass years hence, not as an imminent con- 
tingency, So during those dark days when the 
blinds at Beckton were drawn down, and the ser- 
vants went about on creaking tiptoe, whispering 
hoarsely to one another after the manner of their 
kind, he shut himself up and moped, and would 
not see anybody—not even Monckton, who called 
and was received by Gilbert. 

Gilbert it was who, having his wits about him, 
undertook the painful duties which ought to have 
been discharged by his elder brother. It was ne- 
cessary that an inquest should be held, and that 
Brian should give evidence at it; it was necessa- 
ry, too, that preparations should be made for a 
funeral of old-fashioned pomp and ghastliness, 
and that letters should be written to relatives 
and friends inviting them to attend the ceremony. 
All these things Gilbert saw to, and some people 
thought it odd that he should take so much 
upon him. 

Brian, if he could have had his way, would 
have dispensed with all the dismal panoply of 
mutes and plumes, and would have asked only a 
few intimate friends to follow his father’s body to 
the grave; but Gilbert, when this was suggested 
to him, shook his head and said he was afraid it 
wouldn’t do. Une must conform to prescribed 
customs, whatever one’s private opinion might 


be as to their desirability, and although it was | 


true that his brother and he had now no near 
relations left, they had a certain number of cous- 
ins in different parts of England to whom some 
intimation of their kinsman’s demise ought to be 
conveyed, and who very likely would not feel 
bound to come to Beckton on this melancholy 
occasion, 

However, a good many of them did come. 
They arrived the day before that fixed for the 
funeral, wearing an air of conventional concern 
which some of them had obvious difficulty in 
maintaining after dinner, and with them came 
sundry of Sir Brian’s old cronies and comrades 


in arms, Sir Hector Buckle among the rest. Brian 
took rather a fancy to Sir Hector, whose regret 


he perceived to be genuine, and who said some 
laudatory things of his deceased friend in a cu- 
riously apologetic tone. 

“A smart officer in his day, and as upright 
and good-hearted a fellow as I’ve ever known— 
I don’t care who asserts anything else. We all 
have our faults, and he had his, but I'll answer 
for it that he always meant to do the straight 
thing and the right thing. Confound it all!” 

Brian did not see the relevance of the last 
ejaculation, nor could he understand why Sir 
Hector showed so much kindness and commis- 
eration to him, and was so abrupt, not to say 
rude, in his manner toward Gilbert; but he sup- 
posed that this might be partly accounted for by 
a candid observation which fell from that vet- 
eran in the course of the evening, and which 
made him smile for the first time since his loss. 

“That brother of yours,” Sir Hector suid, 
“hasn’t much of the Segrave about him. You 
Segraves are mostly fools and mostly men whom 
one would die for at a pinch. Your poor dear 
father was both, as I’ve told him often enough, 
and so, I should think, are you, by the look of 
you. Now your brother, I take it, is no fool, 
and I’m blessed if I can imagine anybody want- 
ing to die for him !” 

On the following day, which was wild, gray, 
and gloomy, with occasional splashes of rain, 
the funeral procession took its slow way to the 
little church beneath which so many generations 
of Brians and Gilberts lie buried, and was really 
imposing after a fashion, despite all the under- 
taker’s desperate efforts to render it ridiculous. 
The tenantry preceded the hearse; behind it 
walked the two brothers, side by side and bare- 
headed; a large gathering of their relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances followed them on 
foot; then came six empty mourning coaches, 
and then a line of carriages, representing every 
magnate and semi-magnate in the county. In 
Kingscliff flags were flying at half-mast, and 
most of the shops were closed. Their owners 
lined the road-side from the mansion to the 
church-yard, and not a few of them seemed to 
be unaffectedly distressed. In these days a man 
can hardly hope to be popular unless he spends 
money freely, and Sir Brian had never had much 
money to spend; but Kingscliff, notwithstand- 
ing Buswellian influences and innovations, still 
maintained something of an old-world character, 
and mourned its autocratic, obstinate, but not 
ungenerous lord of the manor, without, perhaps, 
very well knowing why. Monckton, 


not likely to recur) to the fact that Sir Brian 
Segrave was a gentleman, but declines to explain 
his meaning more fully on being pressed. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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SPRINC STYLES. 


LONDON AND PARIS 
SUITS, COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, WRABS, AND JACKETS, 


and those of their own 
manufacture. 
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Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
Skin and Blood 
=Diseas <a 
from —= 
~ PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


— TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Coriovra Soap, 4 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Cuti- 
oura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 












a shrewd | 
observer, attributes this phenomenon (which is | 


Couriovra Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
| keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall he ad, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
| disfiguring, itching, 'sealy and agen diseases of the 
| skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curroura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue anv 
| Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


(™ Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PI 


PLES, Blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by Cuticurna Meptoatep Soap. 





C, P. a la Siréne 


PARISIAN 
CORSETS. 


Sold exclusively by 
the Bon Marcueé 
in Paris. For sale 
here, by the leading 
Retail Houses. 








Home Art Work. 


If this adve ~ 24s = sent w 


$1. 65 


we will send you Bex: en (7) colored Plates and Thirteen 
{18 iasues of Th Art Entershonge, full of inetrnetion 


Blos- 
ree, “stu dy 
fferent charming studios 
fan, for water or mineral 
Aivoiys Saee 20x14 in.), a bold and Led come 
of red apples and leaves. Nare 
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colors, 
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.)—& woodland scene, * va 
The ae Interchange costs only @8.00 a sear and 
gives D yese 18 co plates an and 26 numbers, 
CAMPL E oOPY with a sample colored plate, eee 
Study Kaen ood (20 in. x14 in.) or “Marine View” by 
E. n, [size 20 in. x 14 in.}, sent for only 20 cents. = 
illustrated catalogue of colored studies and specimen cop; 
of Homk DrcoraTION, a 16- di ournal on furnishing psf 
beautifying homes, beautifu ily te pactewted, sent for 5 cents 
in stamps. No free copies. 

wM. W mITLOCK, fate 
Mention this paper. 


an artistic reproduction 





BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTEN’ THE LRATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Bu... - 





F FOR 


CUR THE DEAF 


Pecx’s PaTteENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 





Perfectl Restore the the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natu rum. Invisible, a mates and 
poses in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for SOOX. s book with’ testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, H Broadway, N. ¥, 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New York. 
SPRING NUMBER 


OF OUR 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
For which the nominal subscription price is 50c. per annum, or single copies 15c. 


OUT OF TOWN 
As well as city residents will find this publication a reliable book and a very useful guide 
to economical shopping. 
Printed on elegant paper and having 146 large quarto pages 
It contains a full and correct price-list of our entire stock, including many valuable 
pages of illustrations of seasonable articles for wear and household furnishings. 


EVERY THING 


That one may want for general use and housefurnishings and all 


ARTICLES OF DRESS 


FOR EITHER WIFE, HUSBAND, BOY, OR GIRL. 
PIVE ACRES SELLING SPACE. 52 DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS. 


All Under One Roof. 


1% > Y» 7 a 
KFOR DRESS. 

Every item in outfitting for children of all ages. Boys and Girls, for Misses and Ladies, 
from Shoes to Caps, and from Hats to Bonnets. 

MILLINERY: THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS 
AND BONNETS IN THE CITY. 

Dress and Bonnet Trimmings. Materials for Fancy Work. 

Wonderful Varieties of Black and Colored Dress Goods in Silk, Wool, Camel’s-Hair, 
Linen, and Cotton. 

Every Garment in Underwear, Dressing Suits, Costumes, and Wraps. 


READY MADE IN ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
t#- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 29 
SAMPLES BY MAIL SENT FREE. 


Mall ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT AND THE MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


B.—Goods delivered free to all points not Exce eding 100 miles, Furniture, Carpets, 
and ‘Sioueenaiie Wares alone EXC EPTED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 56 to 70 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
NEW YORK. 


A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 
cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
a rival asa di- 
gestive 
agent. 






































It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci- 
entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot- 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 
POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the conntry, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 


Price $1.00. 83 John St., N. ¥. 


:|SCOTT’S FLOWERS 


ze.tene' capers. ROSES. fprsaRwging,!s, PLANTS 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shapeafter pressure. For sale 
by all Retailers. Be sure that 
** Patented Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
nt . wi! (JA infringements will be 


For 





Herald, says: S. has cured me “Of sciatic rhe tt | 
matism of three years’ peta = 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rhe umatism, 












\ 
$16 worth of S. 8. S. cured me completely.” ‘a earteee vo fo Den co. 
rs. C. A. Baily, of 174% Blackstone St., Boston, Sole Ma" IA RUBBER CO. 
Mass., says: “S. S. S. has cured me of Blac k Leprosy ale M'f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 
after bei ing — up to die by physicians _—— FRAO RRC oy _ mcnicttihan 
Mr. I lark, Vf 345 Wert? 12th St., N. Y. City, EV ERY LADY SHOU LD SUBSCRIBE TO 


says: “‘S. 8. s. cured me of lung trouble which every- Ny 
body called consumption.” 
Books on “Contagious Blood 
* Rlood and Skin Diseases” 
Por sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lona>n Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


T. TAYLOR'S 


Illustrat te Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 centa. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
| ordersto S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Barbour s Flax Thread 







Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
: ’ 

Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
Published monthly; sent for ome year and the 
Priscilla Stamping Oxsfit 
Given FREE for only 60 cents. 

This outtit is equal in vaue <o any $1 outfit ever of- 
fered. Itis furn shed by T. E. PARKER. which alone 
guarantees it as represented. It contains choice pat- 
terns, all large and useful. Sprays of flowers forsea f 
ends; outline designs; tinsel designs; designs for flow- 
er painting; scallops; vines; sct of % initials, &c., &c. 
All on large sheets of pape r. with plenty of mi urgin. 
Each outtit contains puwder pad and instruction book; 
also, Parker’s Patent Method of Doing Stamping.— 
NO PAINT, NO POWDER, NO DAUB. It is the 
best outfit ever offered. If unsatisfactory money will 

be returned and paper sent free. 

SPECI AL. — Five subscribers to “The Modern 
Priscilla,” without outtit, $2. Six subscribers, with 
outfit, $1.50. 

Send stamps for premium list and get up clubs, 


Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO., uataa ch Mass. 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker wakes the same pro- 
cess simPLE FoR Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thousands, the 
best cooker in existence 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Ilustrated Cirenlar and Dr. 
Beardsley’s great lecture,“ What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It,” sent 

. Free on application. 
w ILMOT CASTLE «Ce co., Rochester, N. Y. 


KNA 


PIANOFPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 Wert Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens aud preserves leather. 18 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misleading statements. Burroy & OrtLry , Mira, N. Y. 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM.| 














TRY THEM AND BE ‘CONVINCED. 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 

tified. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry's Lapy’s Book. 

MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


IT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
| ~ removed, Complexions bean- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
ae orre. respondence con, fidential. Mention this paper. — 





No prepaiation ever produced gives suc ch 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
» far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind i in America. Sold by Druggists. 





Its causes, and anew and suc- 
THEAF E cessful CURE at your own 
home, ay one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 
cialists without benefit. Cured nemecly in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others, Fuil 
pargoulsts sent on application. 
AGE, No. 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 
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e THE 


ART 
AGE: 


lyow 7 a ‘weeee te 


$2. 50 
a year (§t. six 
months), mailed in 
. Single copies 
Twenty-five cents each. 








WINDMILLS. 
A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 


the 14xrr in. jotogravures 
which appear with other extra su = 
ments in every issue of the ART coe 


For Twenty-five Cents 


we send a sample copy containing beautiful 


s 
Pictures for Framing. 
Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, build- 
ing plans and household furniture, such as halls, stair- 
ways, mantels, tables, chairs, sideboards, coruer-stands, 


| wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 


Working Drawings 


are given with answers to subscribers’ 


s o 
Decoration Questions. 
Literary topical gossip, reviews, art criticisms. 


For one dollar we send five back numbers, For 
ten cents, in stamps, we send a Forbes Photogravure 
and four specimen pages of the ArT AGE. 

Address, ArT Acs, 74 West 23D St., New York. 

Mention this advertisement, _ 





CAPITOLE 





Poudre Velontine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent complexion. It 
removes all blemishes at once. MIESSALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Drnggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, ‘* How to Become Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Ketail, at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s miik 
Much valuable information fur the mother given. 
Give date of birth. 


+ Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington Vt. 


and will do’any mother's | 





| Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 





Laprgs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 
LACROIX’S TUBES. 


Royal Dresden Colors 
and all material for aoa 
ing on china. 

ustrous Metallic Colors 
for painting on Velvet, 
Plush, Wood, Metal, &c. 
J. MARSCHING & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Development, Hair and Sc ala Oe Superepaes 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Moth, 





book of 50 pee 5 
| 87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. ¥ ° ™ Established 


| WOMAN WaANtep TeENT g 


for our business in her vicin- 
References exchanged 


M’F’G CO., 14 Barclay Street, 


ity. Respe TY Me honse. 


once. GA Address at 


N.Y. 





MADAME ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK. 





The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s 
Toilet Mask, and the grounds on whith it ts 
recommended to ladies for Beautifying, 


Bleaching, and Preserving 
the Complexion: 





First—The Mask is Soft and Flexible in form, and can be Basily | | E1guTH—Its use cannot be durwegnd by the closest scrutiny, and it may 


Applied and Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience. | 


Seconn—It is durable, and does not dissolve or come asunder, but holds 


its original mask shape. 


Tuirp—It has been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, 
and pronounced Perfectly Pure and 
Harmless. 


FourtH—With ordinary care the Mask will last 
for years, and its VALUABLE PROPER- 
TIES Never Become Impaired. 


Firtx—The Mask: is protected* by letters-patent, 
and is the only Genuine article of the 
kind. 


Sixta—It is Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men as a 
SUBSTITUTE £©OR INJURIOUS COS. 
METICS. 


Seventa—The Mask is a Natural Beautifier, for Bleaching and | 
Preserving the Skin and Removing Complexional Im- 


perfections. 


Totlet Mask. 








THE TOILET MASK IN POSITION TO THE FACE. 





be worn with Perfect Privacy, if desired. 


Ninto—The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and is to be PURCHASED 
BUT ONCE. 


Tenta—Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended 
for cosmetics, lotions, and like prepl&ra- 
tions, may be saved its possessor. 


ELeventH—Ladies in every section of the coun- 
try are using the Mask with gratifying 
results. 


Twe_rtH—It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effec- 
tive for beautifying purposes, and never 
injures the most delicate skin. 


TuirTEENTH—W hile it is intended that the Mask 
should be Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied WITH EQUAL GOOD RE- 
SULTS any time to suit the convenience 
of the wearer. 


Fourtsenta—The Mask has received the testimony of well-known soci- 
ety and professional ladies, who proclaim it to be the greatest dis- 


| covery for beautifying purposes ever vouchsafed to womankind. 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the 


By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, 


leaving wt? soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves tts user money. 


Lt prevents and removes wrinklés, and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


ely ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use tt. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED TREATISE, WITH PROOFS AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


Send for — ns 
Treatise. 





—MAILED FREE BY— 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


11464 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


t” Mention this paper when you write. -@ 
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CRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 
for April con- 
tains the first 




















instalment, of 
the long-expect- 
ed collection of 
unpublished let- 
ters of Thack- 
eray, illustrated by fac-simile reproductions 
f characteristic drawings by the novelist. 
This remarkable and unique series of let- 
ters, revealing as they do for the first time 
the personality of Thackeray, will more than 
fulfil the expectations aroused by their an- 
nouncement. It is not possible to exagger- 
ate their importance. There is in them not 
only Thackeray’s delightful humor and in- 
imitable charm of style, but also the great 
personal interest which attaches only to au- 
tobiographical writings. The same number 
contains short stories of exceptional interest 
by Thomas Nelson Page and F. D. Millet, 
continuations of novels by H.C. Bunner and 
others, and many general articles and poems. 
Nothing better for an Easter gift than a 
subscription to Scripner’s Magazine. The 
price is $3.00 a year. Send 25 cents for a 
copy of the April issue, and mention /Har- 
per’s Bazar. Address Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 743 Broadway, New York City. 


Damelld Sons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


GLOVES FOR EASTER. 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT SALE. 


Ladies’ 4-Button Kid Gloves, handsome tan shades, 
Back Embroidered in Black ; also, Self-colors, $1.25 
pair. 

Ladies’ 4-Button, 4-strand wide Embroidered Backs, 
all the new shades ; also, Blacks, finer quality, &1.50 
par. 

Ladies Extra Fine French Kid, tan and mode 
shades, Embroidered Backs, $1.98 pair. 

Ladies 6-Button Undressed Kid, plain, $1.25 pair. 

8- Button Mousquetaire, Embroidered Backs, 98e. 
pair . 

Misses’ 4-Button Embroidered French Kid, Em- 
broidered Backs, #1,25 pair. 

Undressed 6-Button Mousquetaire, two-toned Em- 
broidered Backs, $1.25 pair. 

Men's 2-Button Paris Kids, Embroidered Backs, 
1.50 pair. 

Men's Dogskin Walking Gloves, wide Embroidered 
Backs, $1.35 parr. 

N.B.— Orders bu mat solicited 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST.,, N. Y. 








THE CRITIC. 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts. 
10 cents a copy; 83.00 a year. 
BISHOP POTTER ALWAYS KEADS “THE CRITIC.” 
I never read it—and, no matter how much driven, I 


never allow it to go unresnd—without a fresh conviction of 
its rare worth, . (, Porrer, 
THE REV. J. H VINCENT, D.D., WRITES 

For one who desires a current report from the active 
world of letters, there is no guide so full, scholarly, and 
autisfactory as The Critic.—J. H. Vinoxent, D.D., Chan- 
cellor Chautauqua University 

8 copies of The Critic sent to any reader of Harper's 
Bazar on receipt of 10 cents. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 743 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





FOLIO OF CLASSIC MUSIC. 


The greatest collection ever compiled, containing 
Mozkowszki’s Serenade, Moments Musical, Valse Im 
promptu, Scharwenka’s Polish Dance, De Kontski’s 
Reveil du Lion, Schumann’s Slumber Song, and lots 
of other pieces. In all, $40.00 worth of music for 
50 cents. Also, 


i 
‘PEARLS OF VOCAL MUSIC,” 
The Latest of the Folios, ‘ 

Containing Tosti’s * Good-Bye,’ Gounod’s “Oh! That 
we Two were Maying,” “ Never to Know,” and lots 
of others—same price. 

For sale by all Musie Dealers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 64 cents, by 


RICHARD A.SAALFIELD, 41 Union Sq., N.Y. 


NEWMAN'S Moulded SANTE, 


Made upon an en- 
Mtirely new method, 
positively lengthens 
the waist without 
the necessity of tight 
lacing, has our Pat 
ent Cork Clasp Pro- 
tector, which is 
strong and pliable, 
as well as being soft, 


so it cannot hurt the 


j 
Y) 
Y 


wearer, and positive- 


— 


ly prevents the steels 





from rusting. 
Price, made of Jean, White and Drab . . $1.00. 
6s ** Satteen, all Colors . $1.50. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED PERFECT. 


Wor sale by dealers everywhere, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


I, NEWMAN & SONS, 402 Broadway, N. Y. 
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COPY RICMTED BY,PETER HENDERSON, 


THE MOON FLOWER. 


The engraving shows this most beautiful of all climbing plants; it grows anywhere where there are old 
trees, walls, or strings to cling to—growing fifty feet in one season, //ooming continuously from June t 
November, its MOON-LIKE flowers being of the purest white, 15 inches in circumference. The Moos 


flower blooms only at night or on dull days; it gives out a delicious odor, similar to the English Hawthorn 





or Jessamine. The arbors of a summer garden at Washington, covered by it last season, attracted thousands 
on moonlight nights. Although the Moon flower should not be set out until it is safe to plant Corn or Toma- 


toes, yet it is of the simplest culture, and can be grown easily in flower-pots or boxes in an ordinary sitting 


room until the time of setting out We sold nearly Sifty thousan / plants of this beautiful flower last year, and 


extra strong plants, 4Oc, 
each; 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, or 12 for $3.00, free by mail, or $12.00 per 100 by Ex 
press, buyer to pay Expressage. All purchasers of the Moon flower are entitled to our Catalogue of 
“ Everything for the Garden,” No. 63 (the largest and most beautiful ever issued), rREE To those whe 


are not purchasers it will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents 


had hundreds of letters attesting the pleasure it gave to the purchasers — Price 














Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and 
made a be autiful BLACK to with- 
stand @ampness or sea-air. 


Shriver’s atent Pro- 


cess. ) ou can send 





your crape by mail. 
SHRIVER & COMPANY, 

S.W. Corner 14th St. and University Place, 
Union Square, N. Y. (in Silver Store) 
Brooklyn : 306 Fulton St. 

Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 








THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE 


ECTRIG 





ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH Co. 
Best Laundry Starch in the World. 


Used with or without boiling, and will not stick to 
theiron. Collars, Cuffs, Lawn Dresses, Pillow Shams, 
and Curtains can be beautifully “done up” with 
Electric Lustre Starch. Easily used. A great help to 
a Grocers all over the United States 


sell it. 
brand. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ry it once and you will never use any other 


CARPETS. 


NEW STYLES NOW READY. 


NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, AXMIN- 
STERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, &c. 
THE FINEST COLLECTION EVER SHOWN, IN CON- 
FINED STYLES AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
IN VELVET CARPETS, ENTIRELY NEW, and EQUAL 
TO THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH VELVETS, AT ABOUT 
ONE HALF THEIR ACTUAL WORTH. ALSO, 
BODY BRUSSELS. 

ELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES. PATTERNS 
rPHAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT 
QUICKLY AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION, 

100 CHOICE DESIGNS BEST EXTRA SUPER IN- 
INGRAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARKABLY LOW 
PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND I3TH ST. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
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Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, creat STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quurter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 








~ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, 


New York. 
ARM: ASIEN | 


VULCANIZED 


MATS, 
MATTING, 


Tala”. 


ata 


rat 





<> 

| cn AND 
U 
i STAIR TREADS. 
wt < 
Wr, i No Mat is neater, cleaner, or more du 
<< < rable than a 


Natale 


PERFORATED 
RUBBER MAT 


FOR 
OFFICES, CLUB HOUSES, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, STEAMERS, 
YACHTS, BANKS, 
&e., &e. 


4A 


BT Ss 
=e Se 
FRAY 
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Ny 
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-: THE OLDEST & LARGEST -:— 


Good House-keepers will 1 
their own interests by ¢ CORRI 
GATED RUBBER MATS, MATTING, and 
STAIR TREADS for STOOPS, HALLS, 


and STAIRWAYs 
7 “™WAREHOUSES,—~ @. 


; ALL OUR GOODS ARE STAMPED. 
15 PARK Row New YoRK.jamex ; < 
yy Avoid |mitations. 


HARDWARE STORES KEEP 
CARPET HOUSES THEM. 


THE CORTON 
Wrought-Iron Sectional 
STEAM BOILER. 


A Marvel of Simplicity 
It is first-class in construction, and made 
of BEST material 
ECONOMICAL IN FUEL 
SELF-FEEDING OR SURFACE.BURNING 
Will burn efther 
HARD OR SOFT COAL. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
“citar. — 9G Liberty St, N.Y. 


oY JOHN H. CHEEVER, T 


HOUSE- 


HEATING 
BY STEAM. 


Health giving. 

Life preserving. 
The GORTON BOILER is pre-eminently 

the BEST OF ALL 

Endorsed by the leading 
ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, and 
PHYSICIANS. 








THE GORTON BOILER. cular. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING STY LES. 
SILKS, SATINS, 
VELVETS, 
Plain and Printed INDIA 
CAMEL-HAIR SUITINGS, 
CHECKED AND STRIPED CHEVIOTS, 


PONGEES. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


REAL LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


LONDON AND PARIS 


WRAPS AND JACKETS, 
SUITS, AND COSTUMES. 


PLAIN AND FANCY COTTON GOODS. 


“ANDERSON’S” ZEPHYRS. 
PRINTED SATTEENS. 
CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 
CELEBRATED CASHMERE AND MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
BALBRIGGAN i x. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
ORIENTAL RUGS AND WHOLE CARPETS, 


HOSILE 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, New York. 


EASTER SOUVENIRS. 


Attractive and artistic Novelties in Solid Silver are now 
being prepared, designed expressly for presentation at Easter, 
and manufactured with a view to supplying our customers with 
articles of merit, in design and workmanship, at a moderate ex- 
pense. 

Our Stock will contain an extensive assortment of small 
of Silver Jewelry and Orna- 
ments has been increased by the addition of many new patterns 
which are unique and exclusive. The 
and Moonsrones in choice and 


wares, and our already large line 


display of MNAMELs 


exquisite Silver Mountings 


is unequalled 
Attention is called to our display of Silver Watches, of supe- 
rior quality, and cased in the latest fashion. 
Sitver Bevrs having become popular, we are 
Styles, 


exhibiting a 


variety of Beit, with 


among them the NorwerGtan 


its numerous Silver 
Novelties mn 


attachments 


Tomer Artrictes and Sitver Desk 
attention at this season, 
Silver-handled Parasols and 


Umbrellas will be exhibited, superior in finish and mounting to 


I“ URNISH- 


iINGS have and the 


received especial 


stock contains every requisite. 


any we have ever presented 


Russian Silverware. 


Our Customers, Collectors, and Connoisseurs are 
an exhibition of Genuine 


invited to 
Russian Enamelled Silver of rare ex- 
cellence, which we have recently procured, and which will soon 
be offered for sale. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 








Walla Watches lor La 


With a ladies the 


accurate results in time-keeping, 


view of securing’ to most 


long supposed 


possible with 


only larger timepieces, 


LADIES’ WALTHAM WATCHES 


are constructed on the same approved and durable 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


1 cases of guaranteed quality 


models ventlemen’s 


They are sold only 
and superior finish of the Company’s own make. 
WALTHAM 
WATCHES has won for them the highest place 
field of horology 


The WALTHAM Watch 


} America. the most extensive and best equipped 


The uniform excellence of 


in the 


Factory is the oldest 


in the world, and produces the finest watches made. 


All WALTHAM Watches are 
Waltham Watch Co. 


all First-class 


warranted by 
the American 


For sale Jewelers. 


A. F. MULLER, 
| ‘TAILOR. 


Equestrian Costumes 


| FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN A SPECIALTY. 





Inventor and Patentee 


Improved American Riding- 
Habit Skirt. 

‘| UNSURPASSED IN FIT, ELEGANCE, COMFORT, AND SAFETY, 

Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel. 














14 West 23d Street. 








() scscers 12 COLORED PLATES for S2 
—— — _ oe) 
THE 


From le to December, — 





ART AMATEUR 


Nine é f* The Best Practical Art Magazine, 
1) T wo anere d broad, richly-illustrated pages, crammed with interesting and practical articles on art topics 
tabl m : Ss hing from Nature, and Flower, | , and Lands scape Painting 
2 One Manéreds ar pages of admirable work designs for Oi] and Water Color P r, China Painting, 
Embroid Wood Carving, B iss Hammering, and other 


3) Four Fine Figure and Drapery Studies (in two colors), by Sir Frederick Leighton 
and J, Carroll Beckwith. 


1) Eight Beautiful Flower, Fruit, Figure, Bird, and Landscape Studies (in ten colors), 
by accomplished artists, namely: 


* GRAPES,” by A. J. H. Way. “ CHRYSANTHEMUMS,” by V. Dangon. ‘LANDSCAPE: SUNSET EFFECT, WITH 
**NORMAN PEASANT,” by S. H. Parker. ** PORTRAIT 
* KINGFISHERS AND FLOWERS: SUNSET EFFECT,” by Ellen Welby 
‘SHORE SCENE, WITH BOATS AND FIGURES: CLOUD EFFECT,” by H. W. Ranger. 

» the benefit 07 the wwe special offer, it is abs — 
DIRECR 10 THE POUBLIGHER, before July last, 188 


The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents, sa ciiaiale copy, with colored 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square New York. 


WINDMILL, WATER, AND FIGURES,” by W. H. Hilliard. 
STUDY OF A Raced by Henry Bacon 
**MERMAID,” by Dora Wheeler. * 
TAKE yori E cae 8¢ sary to cut out this advertisement 
and send-it, with tu 
Regular pric 
plate, 25 cieti. 

















